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Foreword by Liliane Danso-Dahmen, 
Rosa Luxemburg Foundation 


Over the last two decades, the world has experienced a 
spate of global crises whose origins go back a long time, 
sometimes centuries, and whose adequate processing within 
globalized capitalist systems was and remains impossible. 
Rather, these crises - that is, the ecological crisis, health 
crisis, financial crisis and increasingly precarious living 
conditions - are exacerbated by capitalist systems. In 
particular, we see in many countries a split in society, rising 
incursions into social networks, and a crisis of social 
reproduction and political representation, as well as one of 
the established political parties. Analytically, we therefore 
do not assume individual crises, but a comprehensive 
‘multiple crisis’. 

Using the concept of the imperial mode of living, the 
authors manage to show the connections between global 
structures and globalized practices of daily living, such as 
manufacturing and consumption that are not sustainable, as 
well as hegemonic, internalized ideas of a ‘good life’ and of 
societal development. 

Here they are concerned - on a theoretical-analytical 
level - first and foremost with better understanding current 
crisis phenomena and transformational processes. The two 


scientists include fundamental questions of structural 
racism and gender as well as class in their analysis of 
Capitalist oppression. With the concept of the imperial mode 
of living, Brand and Wissen create a_ political-strategic 
proposal for connecting supposedly different struggles with 
one another. They are concerned with supporting the various 
progressive forces that advance a great social-ecological 
transformation toward a solidary mode of living. 

The Rosa Luxemburg Foundation Southeast Asia financed 
the translation of the book, which was first published in 
German. In doing so, it intends to make it available to an 
international readership. The foundation is mostly 
concerned with facilitating discussion among progressive 
actors about the ways in which we can manage to overcome 
the Western, capitalist model of development in favour of a 
solidary mode of living that is aligned with the goal of a 
good life for all people on our planet. Furthermore, we would 
like to offer perspectives on the imperial mode of living from 
the global South to progressive actors who address that 
concept in the global North. Despite economic 
improvements that have contributed to the creation of a 
‘middle class’ in Southeast Asia during post-colonialism, we 
are experiencing rising inequality in many countries in the 
region. Authoritarian rulers and elites use the multiple crises 
to expand their power, which relies on rising militarization 
and criminalization of poverty. Resistance to and critique of 
prevailing policies are punished and suppressed in an 
increasingly brutal and dehumanizing manner. Here, social 
media and networks are used successfully on a large scale to 
continue to sell the hegemonic capitalist project as a 
desirable project for all people and all countries. 

At the same time, the United Nations’ ‘World Happiness 
Report’ documents that human development indicators, 
such as happiness, education, health and long life are much 
more important to well-being than quantitative indicators, 


such as production and consumption. ! The goal of the 
political education work of Rosa Luxemburg Foundation’s 
Southeast Asia Regional Office, Manila, is a transformation of 
hegemonic structures toward democratic socialism. The 
concept of the imperial mode of living helps us to 
understand and overcome the obstacles on the way to that 
goal. 


Liliane Danso-Dahmen 

Office Head 

Regional Office, Rosa Luxemburg Foundation Southeast Asia, 
Manila 


Discussing the ‘Imperial Mode of Living’: 
Preface to the English Edition 


As the German original of this book was published in spring 
2017 and well received by the wider public, an intense 
debate - which still continues - was unfolding among the 
German left. Against the background of the electoral 
success of the extreme right wing party Alternative for 
Germany (AfD, Alternative fur Deutschland) and of a 
conservative critique of Angela Merkel’s refugee policy in 
2015, the left split roughly into two large camps. The first 
concentrates on fighting rising xenophobia and racism, 
which it considers a phenomenon that encompasses the 
entire society, i.e. all classes. The second emphasizes the 
experience of an intensified class struggle from above and 
the simultaneous’ impossibility of articulating this 
experience in an emancipatory manner - the latter due to 
the fact that since the late 1990s, German social democracy 
has rendered class issues invisible. As a result of this, a 
growing section of the working class tends towards 
chauvinism and racism. 

Willingly or not, our book intervened in this debate. This 
is not least due to our understanding of the recent 
movements of migrants and _ refugees against the 
background of the catastrophic impact that the northern 


imperial mode of living has had on the global South. ! 
Furthermore, we considered the rise of the extreme right to 
be an attempt by relevant forces, mainly in the global North, 
to safeguard the imperial mode of living by authoritarian 
means against the claims of those who hitherto had been 
excluded from that mode of living or had been condemned 
to bear its socio-ecological costs. Not surprisingly, our book, 
just like that by Stephan Lessenich, 2 was welcomed by the 
aforementioned ‘anti-racist camp’ of the German left and 
viewed rather sceptically by the ‘class-political camp’. 

Thus, Dennis Eversberg draws on the concept of the 
imperial mode of living when he analyzes the results of the 
recent elections in Germany, in particular the increasing 
proportion of votes for the AfD. 2 According to Eversberg, the 
latter is due to the upswing of an ‘authoritarian nationalism’ 
with which a part of the electorate reacts to migration, 
economic crises and international political disorder. A 
conflicting direction is the ‘progressive neoliberalism’ of 
those who benefit from neoliberal globalization and 
therefore fight against economic borders and_ racist 
discrimination. Although opposed to each other, both 
directions meet on the field of an imperial mode of living 
that is increasingly confronted with the trouble it has 
caused. Whereas authoritarians aim to exclusively defend 
this mode of living by enhancing borders and propagating 
economic nationalism, neoliberals try to modernize it 
through globalized markets and technological competition. 
Against this background, a crucial requirement for the left is 
to create a third movement of global solidarity that copes 
with multiple crises by overcoming the imperial mode of 
living. 

The position of Eversberg and the concept of an imperial 
mode of living in general have been criticized by those who 
emphasize the class content of the multiple crises and 
attempt to formulate a_ perspective that potentially 


mobilizes the lower and middle classes. In an extensive 
review of our book, Klaus Dorre sees a neglect of the 
(intensifying) social tensions within the countries of the 
global North, in favour of a presumably central contradiction 
between the latter and the global South. * In our approach, 
the fact that many people in the global North struggle to 
survive materially is apparently downplayed, and class 
conflict, in particular, allegedly disappears behind an 
imagined comprehensively shared mode of living. Similarly, 
Gunter Thien criticizes us for describing, but not analytically 
substantiating, the class dimension of the imperial mode of 
living. The class contradiction would rather serve to stratify 
the latter, for whose constitution it remains, however, 
meaningless. > As a consequence, our critique is said to 
remain in the moral realm, blaming the CEO of a northern 
multinational just the same as his workers and constituting 
an insurmountable rift between these two on the one hand 
and ordinary people in the global South on the other. By so 
doing, we apparently downplay the antagonistic moments 
and potentials of current neoliberal and authoritarian class 
struggle from above. © 

A second line of critique is a feminist one. Along this line, 
Adelheid Biesecker and Uta von Winterfeld have discussed 
our book from the perspective of their own concept of 
externalization. ’ They insist that the subalterns who must 
bear the socio-ecological costs of the imperial mode of living 
are not a homogeneous group but a gendered one: the 
imperial mode of living essentially draws on unpaid 
reproductive labour that is mostly performed by women and 
creates the precondition for commodifying (male) labour 
power within capitalism. The compromise on which it rests is 
thus gendered; externalization is always a double process of 
separating and reappropriating nature and female labour 
power. ® Similarly, Christa Wichterich has emphasized that 
the imperial mode of living not only asymmetrically 


connects the global North with the global South, but also 
relies on complex interconnections between domestic and 
international social relations: care work is unevenly 
distributed between men and women within the societies of 
the global North. 2 Given increasing participation of women 
in wage labour and neoliberal flexibilization of everyday life, 
this uneven distribution results in a care crisis. That crisis is 
handled in care chains along which cheap female labour 
power from the global South becomes increasingly involved 
in the reproduction of middle- and upper-class households in 
the global North so that the care crisis is externalized. 
Christa Wichterich sees a ‘care extractivism’ at work here. 1° 

A third critique was our assumed simplifying role of the 
global South. First, it was contended that the major cause of 
the material wealth in the global North is not the 
exploitation of workers and nature in the global South, but 
the comparatively higher productivity, the structure of 
(industrial) production systems and the corresponding 
production of surplus value due to the exploitation of 
workers in the global North itself. ‘1 We thus severely 
overestimate the role of the exploitation of nature and 
humans in the global South. And, as Gerd Schoppengerd 
argued, !4 we underestimate the organization of dominant 
classes in the global North and in the global South on an 
international scale as well as on each national scale. 
Moreover, we do not recognize differences among the 
countries of the global South and enormous advances in the 
fight against poverty, nor do we acknowledge that the 
international power of the old imperial centres is being 
questioned. !3 Of course, this argument was made by 
looking at China, but also at many Latin American countries 
during the resource boom between roughly 2003 and 2014. 
Finally, it was suggested that a stronger reception of 
postcolonial and decolonial theories and critique would help 
us to better understand the role of migrants and refugees, 


discourses about and actions by them in countries of the 
global North, and the different relationships of power and 
domination in postcolonial societies of the global South. A 
concept such as the ‘imperial mode of living’ must be 
articulated with the critical knowledge that exists in 
countries of the global South. 14 

Fourth, concerning alternatives and what we call 
‘contours of a solidary mode of living’, our argument has 
been criticized as too broad, lacking a focus and not 
preparing the ground for establishing a social and political 
antagonism that is viewed as necessary for fundamental 
social change. !° Hans Thie sees a crucial weakness of 
emancipatory thinking and strategies which is reproduced in 
our book: !© the missing ‘political economy of the opposite’, 
i.e. the formulation of and struggle for a feasible, ecological 
and socially attractive mode of production and living that 
does not come at the expense of others. 1!” 

Of course, we are very grateful for these critiques and 
satisfied that the book was so well received and triggered 
many debates. Obviously, we made some points in the 
debate about how to understand the current situation from a 
critical perspective. And it seems that we _ highlighted 
certain aspects that are usually not, or are insufficiently, 
considered by the left, although they are of utmost 
importance for an emancipatory social and political project 
and related strategies. Klaus Dorre wrote that the book 
convincingly counters the widespread’ sensations of 
powerlessness of individuals and collective actors which 
dominate discussions about (un-)sustainability. 1° Of course, 
the reaction to and critique of our book has been an 
inspiration for us to sharpen and further develop our 
argument. 

Thus we have attempted to clarify the significance of 
Class and social reproduction and of the fundamental 
relationship between these and environmental issues for the 


reproduction and crisis of the imperial mode of living. We 
stress our argument that the imperial mode of living has 
highly contradictory effects, and one of these is that it 
divides workers in the global North from those in the global 
South. Since Fordism, the exploitation of the former has 
been alleviated by the exploitation of the latter. In other 
words, the reproduction of the northern working class has 
benefited not only from the institutionalized compromises of 
class struggle in the global North itself, but also from the 
possibility of accessing nature and labour power on a global 
scale and _ externalizing the socio-ecological costs of 
resource- and energy-intensive patterns of production and 
consumption - a possibility that has been safeguarded by an 
imperialist world order. This is far from blaming the working 
class or escaping to a mere moral form of critique. Rather, it 
is about understanding the mechanisms through which 
workers in the global North are structurally - i.e. through 
their own subaltern status of having only their own labour 
power to sell and nothing more - involved in the imperial 
mode of living. The integration of workers in the global 
North into the imperial mode of living has always been a 
subaltern relationship. The equalizing effects of the imperial 
mode of living have always been superseded by its 
hierarchizing effects. And, more recently, the latter have 
been moving into the foreground. 

We have developed this in a recent paper in which we 
discuss the class content of our concept, try to take care 
work into account more systematically and make the 
emancipatory perspective of a solidary mode of living more 
tangible. 19 In doing so, we draw both on Stefania Barca and 
Emanuele Leonardi's concept of working-class 
environmentalism , 2° and on the discussion about a new 
Class politics as it has been initiated by the Institute for 
Critical Social Analysis of the Rosa Luxemburg Foundation. 
21 Our argument is that the environmental crisis, the 


economic crisis and deteriorating working conditions even in 
core sectors of the global North (such as the automotive 
industry) could indicate a situation in which the promises of 
the imperial mode of living seem to be less and less 
achievable, not only for most of the people in the global 
South but also for an increasing number of workers in the 
global North itself. Future jobs and wealth could - assuming 
authoritarian solutions are excluded - no longer rely on 
environmental destruction but on the very protection of the 
environment. This would create the possibility of new 
perspectives for a socio-ecological transformation that aims 
to overcome the imperial mode of living and the possibility 
of the active participation of workers and unions in that 
transformation. A crucial component of such a working-class 
environmentalism is not only strengthening an organic link 
between wage labour and ecology, but also realigning 
production with use values and the reproductive needs of 
people and society, thus putting social reproduction and 
care work centre stage. 2 Moreover, we should not forget 
that the ‘anti-racist’ camp often also has a class perspective. 
But that perspective is rather international(ist) and not so 
focused on a national scale and the compromises and 
struggles there. 

Responding to the argument regarding our understanding 
of the societies of the global South , their forms of world- 
market integration and the role of the imperial mode of 
living in the global South as well as in the global North, we 
would like to stress that our approach indeed intends to 
highlight the global dimension of the rather hegemonic 
everyday life in the capitalist centres and its unbroken 
attraction for many people in the global South. Furthermore, 
we want to shed light on its disastrous socio-economic, 
political and ecological implications. In doing so, we do not 
deny, but make quite explicit, that northern capitalism relies 
heavily on the exploitation of humans and nature within the 


global North. The mechanisms are externalization - think of 
the urban-rural divide - societal hierarchization through 
conspicuous consumption, and the contradictory character 
of the imperial mode of living as enhancing the scope of 
action and at the same time constraining it. This applies to 
an increasing number of societies in the global South too. 
Not only do they become dependent on accessing nature 
and labour power beyond their borders, i.e. in other 
southern countries - thus paving the way for an increasing 
differentiation of the global South, not least in the form of 
Subimperial relations, e.g. between the BRICS and _ less 
developed countries of the global South 2? - but they are 
also characterized by the emergence of complex class 
relations, with middle and upper classes emulating the 
consumption patterns of their northern counterparts, and an 
intensified exploitation of labour power at the same time as 
Capitalist appropriation ( Landnahme ). 

Our perspective also seems to create discomfort among 
leftist political economists when we do not cheer on recent 
economic growth and development in many countries of the 
global South, particularly in China and many other mainly 
Asian and Latin American countries, and in countries that 
export resources, particularly from 2003-4 until around 
2014. Our argument is that capitalist growth in countries of 
the global South does improve the living conditions of many 
people, but especially those of the elites. In times of crisis 
these elites defend their positions at any cost and with 
authoritarian means, supported by portions of the middle 
classes, as we can in fact observe in Latin America. A focus 
on quantitative improvements and growth rates appears to 
us rather an ‘ideology of the large number’ that denies that 
‘economic miracles’ under conditions of capitalism - and 
despite all advances and potential distributive policies - 
usually occur on the backs of people and nature. 


What still seems to be underestimated in many critical 
contributions in political economy is that North-South 
relations are not just about the production and transfer of 
value, but also about biophysical issues that are not 
necessarily mirrored in money terms. As Alf Hornborg put it, 
a crucial element of global domination is the ecologically 
unequal exchange that tends to privilege societies in the 
global North in the ‘appropriation of ecological time and 
space’. 24 This is related not only to economic values and 
surplus labour, but also to violence, dispossession, racism 
and ecological devastation. Higher economic ‘productivity’ 
and surplus value in the North must be understood against 
this background. For further research, it would be interesting 
to better understand how mechanisms of value and 
biophysical wealth transfer function and how they are 
articulated through value and wealth production in other 
countries - and which actors and mechanisms, as well as 
which power relationships, are crucially involved. 

In sum, the imperial mode of living intends to better 
understand a global constellation of power and domination 
that is reproduced - through innumerable strategies, 
practices and unintended consequences - at all spatial 
scales: from bodies, minds and everyday actions, through 
regions and nationally organized societies, to the largely 
invisible and consciously concealed structures that enable 
global interactions. That mode also reproduces largely 
destructive society-nature relations, which imply enormous 
transfers of biophysical material. This happens within 
regions and countries but also at a global scale - and it is 
represented by relationships of domination which it 
simultaneously reproduces. 

With respect to social and political a/ternatives , we are 
aware that we do not present a clear pathway to foster socio- 
ecological transformation. There is a simple reason for this: 
such a pathway does not exist - at least not at the moment. 


The danger of presenting a presumably clear alternative is 
that it tends to hide the varied causes of the multiple crises, 
the structural and everyday mechanisms of power and 
domination and, at the same time, the broad variety of 
existing alternatives. Transformation implies grand politics 
and the actions of collective actors, but also the very 
understanding of ‘politics’, questions of organizing social 
(re-)production (and  where/how it is embedded 
internationally), the social division of labour, and material 
and mental infrastructures. 2° The question of freedom is of 
utmost importance for an emancipatory strategy and 
project. Andreas Novy emphasizes not only that the imperial 
mode of living goes hand in hand with material well-being 
for many people, but also that its attractiveness lies in 
enabling - or at least promising - individual civil liberties 
and ‘a self-determined mode of living in a society based on 
competition’, 2° i.e. freedom from paternalism and the 
promise of individuality and autonomy in one’s own conduct 
of life. At the same time, the imperial mode of living breaks 
with the universal norm of equality based on human rights 
and stands for individual liberty, to remain unmolested in 
one’s own conduct of life and consumption. This aspect is 
not yet explored in our work, with its focus on social 
structures and everyday practices and routines. The current 
reintroduction of Karl Polanyi’s thinking into critical debates 
is, after all, also related to this challenge for the left. What 
does it mean to act and live responsibly in a society that is 
characterized by systematic production of irresponsibility? 
27 An important political question is, then: how do we 
Safeguard nonconformism and individuality without living at 
the cost of others? 28 

This book should be read as a contribution to the 
struggles and search for fundamental alternatives, and as an 
analytical-political background to understanding why 
transformation is absolutely necessary, but also why 


strategies should be considered well in light of historical and 
Current experiences. 

We see ourselves in the tradition of revo/utionary 
Realpolitik (Rosa Luxemburg) and_ radical reformism 
(joachim Hirsch) by insisting that a counterhegemonic 
project needs to be formulated and unfolded in many areas 
and at various scales. We insist that, in addition to explicit 
political and social struggles, one inevitable entry point for 
radical change is the contradictory everyday consciousness 
of people. Quite often, this leads to unspectacular changes 
that might collectively become important, and it might be 
articulated socially and politically as social movements or 
within existing organizations. Radical change does not 
emerge first and foremost from existing political and 
economic institutions but through various’ conflicts 
conducted and won by emancipatory actors against those 
who benefit from and defend the status quo. We thus hope 
that our book and the further development of our argument, 
to which the critiques have inspired us, also contribute to 
building a bridge between the two camps of the left we 
mentioned earlier. 
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At the Boundaries of a Mode of Living 


No common is possible unless we refuse to base our life, our reproduction on 
the suffering of others, unless we refuse to see ourselves as separate from 
them. 


Silvia Federici 2 


THE OCCASION FOR THIS BOOK 


In February 1994, an article entitled ‘The Coming Anarchy’ 
by the journalist Robert D. Kaplan appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly . 2 Kaplan used the example of West Africa to 
consider the political and social development of the 
‘underdeveloped world’ and painted an extremely dark 
picture. The effect of his description was only strengthened 
by the bluntly suggestive photographs that accompanied 
his article: overcrowded streets in southern megacities, 
slums, child soldiers, polluted rivers and scenes of civil war. 
The message was clear: with the end of the Cold War, the 
global North had lost interest in the global South, which now 
threatened to sink into chaos and was becoming a hotbed of 
violence, failed states, epidemics, ‘overpopulation’ and 
ecological devastation. 

The intention of the article was not to point out human 
suffering or to trace the links between the prosperity of the 
North and the conflicts of the South. Instead, Kaplan 
intended to outline a world order in which open competition 
between nation states was superseded by an anarchic 
myriad of ‘culturally’ and religiously motivated conflicts. He 


also warned that the spread of anarchy from the South 
posed a threat to order and to the countries of the North and 
warned of the tensions this anarchy would provoke in the 
culturally heterogeneous societies of the North themselves. 

Kaplan attached special significance to ecological 
problems stemming from rising resource scarcity and 
environmental destruction: 


It is time to understand ‘the environment’ for what it is: the national-security 
issue of the early twenty-first century. The political and strategic impact of 
surging populations, spreading disease, deforestation and soil erosion, water 
depletion, air pollution, and, possibly, rising sea levels in critical, 
overcrowded regions like the Nile Delta and Bangladesh - developments 
that will prompt mass migrations and, in turn, incite group conflicts - will be 
the core foreign-policy challenge from which most others will ultimately 
emanate, arousing the public and uniting assorted interests left over from 
the Cold War. > 


Twenty-five years after the appearance of Kaplan’s article, 
European politicians vie with one another over proposals 
and tangible measures of deterrence and defence against 
human beings, who, driven by existential desperation and 
the desire for a better life, attempt to enter the EU. The 
rejection of what is, by any international comparison, a 
manageable number of refugees is framed as a question of 
national security. * Fences are built, a ‘community of destiny’ 
is conjured up and ‘upper limits’ are called for. In attempting 
to make an example of refugees, it seems as if the European 
political elite, divided by deeply conflicting interests, has 
united to counter this threat to the national - and in this 
case also supranational - order with all the power at its 
disposal. 

In addition to this scenario, another reminder of Kaplan’s 
diagnosis appeared in 2016: many people who are or may 
be denied refugee status seem to be fleeing for 
fundamentally ecological reasons. Rising temperatures and 
conflicts deriving from ever-scarcer resources in agriculture 
and mining have robbed them of the chance to lead a life 


free of poverty and violence. The war in Syria must also be 
included in this account, because it was preceded by a long 
drought, which raised the potential of social conflict. > 

Thus the year 2016 seems to have confirmed the 
catastrophic scenario that Kaplan predicted. Even more, it 
also provides justification for Europe’s fortress policy. If ‘the 
environment’ becomes a question of national security, if it is 
the global South on whom ‘the environment’ plays prank, 
and if the South, moreover, sinks into such chaos that future 
political stability and economic development as nation seem 
unthinkable, then the global North must ostensibly 
concentrate on defending the achievements of its 
civilization. And for the sake of this lofty aim, it must keep 
the people of the global South at bay. 

However, the problem with this is that both the 
plausibility of Kaplan’s diagnosis and the legitimacy of 
today’s refugee policy hinge on ignoring two decisive links. 
First, human beings are not simply driven to flee their homes 
by the ‘scarcity’ of natural resources and by ‘climate 
change’. Rather, it is unjust social relations - unequal access 
to land, water and the means of production - that make 
resources scarce and turn climate change into an existential 
threat. Second, these relations can only be understood by 
looking beyond the immediate conditions of the affected 
regions to the bigger picture and seeing the South in its 
global context. Only then can we begin to understand these 
ecological crises and violent conflicts in all their complexity. 

Behind the conflicts of ‘hostile’ ‘ethnic groups’ in Congo 
lies the global North’s demand for coltan ore, a necessary 
material for the production of mobile phones and laptops. In 
many parts of the world, water conflicts seem to be an 
inevitable consequence of increasing aridity brought on by 
climate change. They become comprehensible, however, 
when seen as a result of the destruction of small-scale 
farming, which is increasingly replaced by _ industrial 


agriculture operated by enterprises from the global North in 
accordance with the interests of local and national elites of 
the global South. And for a cause of the migration of small- 
scale African farmers to Europe - branded ‘illegal’ because 
the reasons for their flight are not recognized by authorities 
- we should turn our attention to the EU’s agricultural and 
export policies. Under these policies, highly subsidized 
agricultural products are sent to Africa, destroying the 
markets there and the farmers’ ability to earn an income. © 

In this light, Kaplan’s analysis loses its plausibility and 
the EU’s policy loses its legitimacy. EU policy can be 
understood as an attempt to defend a level of prosperity, 
built on the backs of others, against the demands of the 
very people who made that prosperity possible. It is the 
logical consequence of a mode of living that depends upon 
the worldwide exploitation of nature - and wage and non- 
wage labour - while simultaneously externalizing the social 
and ecological consequences arising from it: in the form of 
CO 5, which is emitted in the production of consumer goods 


for the global North and absorbed by the ecosystem of the 
southern hemisphere (or concentrated in the atmosphere); 
in the form of metallic raw materials from the global South 
which represent an _ indispensable requirement for 
digitalization in the global North; or in the form of the labour 
forces of the global South, who risk their health and lives in 
the extraction of minerals and metals, in the recycling of our 
e-waste or in drudgery on pesticide-polluted plantations that 
yield the fruits of the South for consumption in the global 
North. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK 


We call a mode of living and production that depends on 
these preconditions /mperia/ . With this term we want, first , 
to make visible the forces that facilitate the everyday life of 
production and consumption of people in the global North, 


as well as of a growing number of people in the global 
South, without necessarily passing the threshold of 
conscious perception or crossing into critical reflection. Our 
aim is to understand how normality is produced precisely by 
masking the destruction in which it is rooted. In other words, 
the subject of this book is an investigation of the practices 
of everyday life and the social and international relations of 
power that under-gird them, generating and maintaining 
domination over human beings and nature. 

We want to explain, second , how and why this sense of 
normality is produced in a time when problems and crises 
are accumulating, intensifying and overlapping in so many 
different areas: social reproduction, ecology, the economy, 
finance, geopolitics, European integration, democracy, etc. 
In this regard, the imperial mode of living seems central to 
us. It is a paradox located in the very centre of multiple 
crisis phenomena: this mode of living affects and 
exacerbates - see above - worldwide crises such as climate 
change, the destruction of ecosystems, social polarization, 
widespread impoverishment, the destruction of local 
economies and geopolitical tensions which seemed until 
recently to have been overcome with the end of the Cold 
War. Furthermore, this mode of living creates these crisis 
phenomena. At the same time, however, it stabilizes social 
relations in the countries where its benefits are 
concentrated. Thus it would have been vastly more difficult 
after the deep economic crisis of 2007 to ensure the 
reproduction of the lower social classes of the global North 
without the cheap food produced e/sewhere at such high 
cost to humans and nature. This is not meant at all to 
downplay the social inequality that was accelerated in the 
global North by this crisis. 7 

Third , we would like to show how contemporary crises 
and conflicts are a manifestation of the contradictions at the 
heart of the imperial mode of living. That so many problems 


are intensifying today can be attributed to the fact that this 
mode of living is in the process of succeeding even at the 
cost of self-destruction. By its nature, it implies 
disproportionate access to natural and human resources on 
a global scale - in other words: an ‘elsewhere’. It also 
demands that others abstain from their own proportional 
share. The less these others are prepared to accept this 
situation, or the more they themselves depend on access to 
an ‘elsewhere’, to external resources and the imposition of 
costs on this external world, the sooner the imperial mode of 
living will undermine the very conditions of its existence. 
And this is exactly the situation we find ourselves in 
today. AS emerging countries such as China, India and Brazil 
develop as capitalist economies and their local middle and 
upper classes adopt the ‘northern’ images and practices of 
the ‘good life’ as their own, so these countries’ demand for 
resources and their need to externalize costs, such as CO 5 


emissions, grows. Consequently, they become the global 
North’s competitors, not only in economic but also in 
ecological terms. The results are eco-imperial tensions that 
crystallize in global climate and energy politics, for example. 
Additionally, fewer and fewer people in the global South will 
be prepared to risk their own lives for the sake of the North’s 
imperial mode of living. The current movements of refugees 
and migrants should also be seen in this light. They 
furthermore emphasize the unbroken attraction that the 
imperial mode of living possesses among those who until 
now have not been able to participate in it: refugees seek 
security and a better life, which is more easily accomplished 
under the conditions of the mode of living in the centres of 
capitalism than anywhere else. 

This also explains why the repressive and violent sides of 
the imperial mode of living - such as conflicts over raw 
materials and the rejection of refugees - appear so clearly 
nowadays. The imperial mode of living is based on 


exclusivity; it can sustain itself only as long as an ‘outside’ 
on which to impose its costs is available. But this ‘outside’ is 
shrinking aS more and more societies access it and fewer 
people are willing or able to bear the costs of externalization 
processes. The imperial mode of living is thus becoming a 
victim of its own appeal and universalization. 

All that remains for the centres of capitalism is to try to 
stabilize their mode of living through isolation and 
exclusion. The forces that execute this policy, ranging from 
social democrats to liberals and conservatives, generate 
precisely what they take to be _ their enemy: 
authoritarianism, racism and nationalism. That reactionary 
forces are on the rise in many places is also due to their 
ability to present themselves as the better guarantors of the 
exclusivity of the imperial mode of living, an exclusivity that 
is now under threat. And, by contrast to their bourgeois 
establishment competitors, the authoritarian, racist and 
nationalist groups can both offer to consign their supporters 
to a subordinate position and, at the same time, free them 
from their post-democratic passivity. Nora Rathzel has aptly 
termed this mechanism ‘rebellious — self-subjugation’, 
referring to the racism that emerged in Germany in the early 
1990s. People are enabled ‘to establish themselves as 
agents in circumstances that are beyond their control.’ ® 

If this diagnosis is correct, then - fourth - demands for an 
alternative would have to be phrased more radically than 
has been the case hitherto in the mainstream socio- 
ecological debate. It is, then, no longer enough to push for a 
‘green revolution’ 2 or a new ‘social contract’ and, !9 despite 
all the strong rhetoric, to leave the political economy of the 
problem as well as the imperial mode of living itself 
untouched. Nor will it be enough to hope, implicitly or 
explicitly, that official politics will finally draw the correct 
conclusions from the irrefutable and scientifically ever more 
exactly proven fact of an ecological crisis - this only 


disregards the reality that the supposedly governing body of 
the ‘state’ is in no way a potential challenger to the imperial 
mode of living, but, rather, an essential aspect of 
safeguarding it institutionally. 

Instead, the ecological crisis must be recognized for what 
it is: a clear indication that the global North’s norms of 
production and consumption, which evolved with capitalism 
and have now become universal, can be maintained in their 
ecologically modernized form only at the cost of ever more 
violence, ecological destruction and human suffering, and, 
at that, in an ever-smaller part of the world. We now see an 
unprecedented accumulation of contradictions as a result of 
an authoritarian politics that is increasingly based on the 
exploitation of nature and on _ social inequality. The 
reproduction of society and its biophysical foundations can 
be guaranteed less and less by the capitalist growth 
imperative. We are living through a crisis of crisis 
management, a crisis of hegemony and the state. 

Proceeding from this insight, the manifold existing 
alternatives must be surveyed ffor their possible 
generalization and connection, such as to increase their 
social efficacy: to what extent do movements for energy 
democracy, food sovereignty and a solidarity economy 
indicate a process of societalization that is democratic in a 
strong sense, i.e. grounded in the principle that all people 
have equal rights in decisions whose consequences affect 
them? This is, in our view, one of the central questions, 
because it points to a principle of social organization to 
which the imperial mode of living is diametrically opposed. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THIS BOOK 


We have now sketched the main themes to be discussed in 
the text that follows. 14 In the second chapter, we will begin 
by analyzing the problems that have recently been 
condensed into the idea of ‘multiple crises’ and that are 


managed in increasingly authoritarian ways. The fact that 
this form of crisis management is not only authoritarian but 
also fiercely contested is particularly striking here. Within 
the nation states of Europe, at the level of the EU, in its 
relations with the US or within the institutions of global 
environmental politics, there are opposing ideas on how to 
cope with the economic, political and ecological tremors of 
the past few years. Even increasing authoritarianism, which 
reached a new height with the election of politicians such as 
Donald Trump or Jair Bolsonaro, could be viewed as an 
expression of the uncertainty that has spread among the 
political elite. 12 The bourgeois ‘middle’ appears to have lost 
its ability to formulate hegemonic projects and to lead 
politically. Meanwhile, a consensus is emerging among the 
left-liberal political and scientific communities that all of 
these crisis phenomena can be addressed collectively 
through ecological modernization of the national economy. 
Unfortunately, these approaches are not only too tentative: 
they also leave untouched the core problems of the multiple 
crises that we see in the imperial mode of living. 

The third chapter presents a more detailed conceptual 
definition of these core problems. We introduce the ‘imperial 
mode of living’ as a category that mediates between 
everyday life and the basic social structures. In doing so, we 
want to expose the mechanisms that normalize power 
relations and the domination inherent in these structures. 
Based on several traditions of critical thought, above all 
Marx, Gramsci, feminist theory, Bourdieu and Foucault, we 
distinguish between different dimensions of the concept of 
the ‘imperial mode of living’. In doing so, we emphasize not 
only the phenomenon of externalization, which we have 
already outlined here, but also the pattern of social 
hierarchization in the global North as a central aspect of the 
imperial mode of living. We want to show how class, gender 
and racialized relations are used to mediate responsibility 


for socially and_ ecologically destructive norms. of 
consumption and production and the benefits derived from 
them. In this discussion, the dual nature of the imperial 
mode of living becomes apparent: it is both a structural 
constraint and an extension of the scope of action. 

Chapters 4 and 5 roughly outline the history of the 
imperial mode of living from its colonial beginnings to its 
generalized application today. The focal point of Chapter 4 is 
the epoch of Fordism. This shaped the centres of capitalism 
from the 1950s to the 1970s and led to a hitherto unknown 
level of material wealth, which at the same time was based 
on social inequality. Fordism interests us most of all because 
of the question of how resource- and emission-intensive 
norms of consumption spread from the upper classes to the 
middle and lower classes of the global North, thus laying the 
foundation for today’s social and ecological crisis. 

Chapter 5 opens with a political ‘window of opportunity’: 
the crisis of Fordism in the 1970s. The latter represented not 
only the exhaustion of the economic potential of a specific 
model of accumulation, but a general social crisis in which 
new and old social movements politicized the dominant 
modes of work, communal life and the exploitation of the 
natural world. This window, however, closed shortly after it 
was opened. What followed was a deepening of the imperial 
mode of living in the centres and its spread to ever more 
countries of the capitalist periphery. The more recent 
geopolitical and economic tensions and shifts should be 
understood, in our view, against the background of this 
universalization of a mode of living that cannot be 
universalized from a socio-ecological point of view. 

The sixth chapter considers the history and current form 
of the imperial mode of living in an area of society where 
many of its lines of development are concentrated: 
‘automobility’, or the production and use of automobiles. We 
begin with the observation that demand is increasing for 


resource- and emission-intensive vehicles, such as sport 
utility vehicles (SUVs), despite a growing awareness of the 
ecological crisis. We can understand this paradox by 
examining automobile use in the context of changing forms 
of subjectivity, as well as class and gender relations. Driving 
an SUV, then, appears to be the expression of the 
automotive subjectivity of neoliberal capitalism, of an 
exclusive response to social and ecological threats and to a 
competition that has penetrated all facets of social life. It is 
a form of behaviour that actually reproduces and intensifies 
the phenomena to which it pretends to respond. 

A mere ecological modernization of automobility and of 
other areas of social life will not change the conditions and 
consequences of the imperial mode of living. Rather, it 
represents one of the false alternatives that we examine in 
the seventh chapter. ‘False’, however, does not mean 
‘ineffective’. On the contrary, the policies for a green 
economy that we can see developing in many places could 
be thoroughly transformed into a project named green 
capitalism . Right wing, neoliberal and, to some extent, 
social-democratic governments might ensure that this green 
capitalism will also include fossil elements. Furthermore, the 
basic problem of producing and_ externalizing socio- 
ecological costs would remain unchanged in_ green 
capitalism. To overcome this issue, not only the ‘how’ but 
also the ‘what’ of our production and consumption must be 
challenged. 

We devote our eighth chapter to the political and social 
actors who have taken up this challenge, to those who have 
not settled for an ecological modernization of the imperial 
mode of living but are trying to overcome it. It is, of course, 
impossible to do justice in a few pages to the variety of 
imagined and practised alternatives. Therefore, instead of 
an exhaustive study, we aim for a_ systematizing 
presentation of current experiences and the _ strategic 


challenges as we perceive them: the pushback or resistance 
to further advancement of the imperial mode of living, such 
as the opposition to the Transatlantic Trade and Investment 
Partnership (TTIP); the creation and protection of free spaces 
in which something new can develop, for example the 
Campaigns for energy democracy and food sovereignty; and 
the expansion of alternatives to those areas of society where 
an increasing discomfort with the imperial mode of living is 
still searching for progressive forms of articulation. 


2 


Multiple Crises and Socio- 
ecological Transformation 


Constant revolutionising of production, uninterrupted disturbance of all 
social conditions, everlasting uncertainty and agitation distinguish the 
bourgeois epoch from all earlier ones. 


Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels ! 


We live in paradoxical times. On the one hand, there is a 
broad social and political discussion about the ecological 
crisis, particularly about climate change. In many countries, 
even the topic of energy transition has become increasingly 
important. Environmental politics is prevalent in the media, 
it is the subject of myriad studies that are conducted and 
published, and it is difficult to estimate the number of 
conferences devoted to specific aspects of the ecological 
crisis and its handling. State policy and administration have 
been intensely focused on sustainability for years, and even 
for many enterprises, business associations and a growing 
number of workers and their unions, the idea’s time seems 
to have come. The environment and sustainability have 
become permanent fixtures of the curriculum in schools, and 
universities offer a wide array of specialized study 
programmes as well as courses of study within traditional 
departments. 

Something is happening - and there is a long history 
leading to all these debates and activities. The transition to 
renewable energy, for example, would have’ been 


inconceivable without the environmental movement in 
(West) Germany since the 1970s, without the intense 
conflicts around the role of nuclear energy; inconceivable 
without the local and national pioneers who first began the 
transition before the concept itself even existed. In Austria, 
the referendum on the Zwentendorf nuclear power plant in 
1978 and the conflicts over the hydroelectric power plant in 
the Hainburger floodplain at the start of the 1980s were 
milestones in environmental political consciousness. 

And so it is all the more paradoxical that the destruction 
of the environment is proceeding apace, more broadly and 
more quickly than ever, as constantly shown in alarming 
studies and reports: the global consumption of resources has 
tripled since 1970, accelerating rapidly around the turn of 
the millennium. 2 The necessary social and ecological 
transformation of societies has only been achieved in a few 
areas and is insufficient by a large margin. > What is more, 
this restructuring - where it has taken place - is 
counteracted by very rapidly growing wun _ sustainable 
developments: the average car is becoming larger and its 
engines are more powerful, plane travel is on the rise, meat 
consumption remains at a high level in most countries of the 
global North, and smartphones * - whose production, 
ecologically speaking, is largely unsustainable - have fast 
become a feature of everyday life during the last few years. 
With this background in mind, let us take a look at several 
recent developments. 


FROM THE DUAL CRISIS TO MULTIPLE CRISES 


The proclamation of the age of ‘sustainable development’ in 
Rio de Janeiro almost thirty years ago was a milestone. At 
the UN’s Conference on Environment and Development in 
June 1992 (also known as the Earth Summit), the ‘world 
community’ wanted to give the green light to addressing the 
‘dual crisis’ of the environment and of development. > After 


the end of the Cold War, with environmental awareness 
growing in many countries and the obvious failure of classic 
strategies of development that had largely hidden ecological 
questions from view, a reorientation was attempted. The two 
‘Rio Conventions’ on climate change and _ biological 
diversity, as well as Agenda 21, were supposed to create a 
global framework for local, national and regional policies. At 
the international level, the idea of ‘global environmental 
management’ began to take shape. © The belief was that, if 
only the right political framework conditions and incentives 
were created, the problems could be solved and the social 
and ecological restructuring of society could go ahead. The 
framework concept of ‘sustainable development’ dazzled. 
Critical voices already noted back then that, despite 
these ambitious goals, many topics were not addressed. 
These included, for example, capitalist globalization: it was 
not even a topic of discussion, although negotiations for a 
World Trade Organization had been under way since the 
mid-1980s, and the World Trade Organization (WTO) finally 
was established in 1995. The same spirit that created the 
WTO also permeated international environmental politics: 
both the Framework Convention on Climate Change and the 
Convention on Biological Diversity fundamentally privileged 
market mechanisms for fighting the ecological crisis. The 
imperial relationship between the North and the South was 
also not a topic of discussion, and then US president George 
H. W. Bush had underscored the idea that the American way 
of life was non-negotiable. Only one and a half years before 
the Rio Conference, the Gulf War took place as an expression 
of the proclaimed New World Order. And, after Rio, hardly 
anyone thought to ask whether the existing political 
institutions - be they local, national or international - would 
be able to address these problems at all. The debates over 
globalization and about the weakening or transformation of 
the state barely had a place at the table in discussions of 


sustainable development - here, trust in the state and 
governments was high. 7 

In 2007-8, the economic and financial crises modified the 
discussion around sustainability. Environmental policies 
Came under pressure as the focus shifted to ‘core 
businesses’, i.e. assuring capitalist growth, production and 
jobs. Scrapping bonuses for old cars serve as an example of 
the way that companies, trade unions and governments 
stabilized a key sector of industry in combination with short- 
term work. As part of its 2009 ‘Recovery Package’, the 
German government, for example, promoted new auto 
purchases with an ‘environmental bonus’ of €2,500 
(totalling €5 billion). Between January and September 2009, 
1.75 million new cars were bought through this programme. 
In Austria, 30,000 new vehicles were purchased with a 
government subsidy of €1,500 per car in an effort to prop up 
the auto industry. This made a lot of sense from a short-term 
economic perspective, as it allowed companies to maintain 
both their personnel without layoffs and their production 
Capacity, which otherwise would have had to be cut back. 
The scrapping bonuses were socially biased to some extent, 
as they supported both powerful industries and the well- 
paid, male-dominated unionized jobs that depend on them. 
Other sectors similarly relevant to the economy - for 
example, care work - saw much less political support for 
employees. Furthermore, stabilizing a sector of an industry 
that is in need of radical reorganization is deeply 
problematic from an ecological and long-term economic 
perspective. As a rule, new cars generally emit less 
pollutants than older models. However, as the ecological 
backpack of a car - the total amount of material and energy 
that go into its production, use and disposal - is written off 
over its entire lifespan, a residual ecological debt will remain 
if the car is scrapped earlier than necessary. And this is 


exactly the outcome for which the scrapping bonus created 
an incentive. ® 

Despite such ecologically oblivious’ policies, the 
environmental crisis was repoliticized at the very same time, 
particularly on the heels of the failure of the 2009 United 
Nations Climate Change Conference in Copenhagen and the 
emergence of a global climate justice movement. The 
Fukushima nuclear disaster in March 2011 lead several 
countries to strengthen their support of renewable energies 
or at least to declare the latter a political priority. And the 
Paris Climate Conference at the end of 2015 negotiated a 
follow-up agreement to the Kyoto Protocol of 1997. 

By comparison with debates over environmental policies 
during the 1990s, the situation had clearly shifted in two 
ways. First, the spectacular economic rise of some former 
developing countries and the prosperity gains for sections of 
their populations went hand in hand with an enormous 
increase in the extraction and use of natural resources and 
steeply climbing greenhouse gas emissions. By now, several 
emerging economies show higher CO 5 emissions in absolute 
numbers - that is, not per capita - than many OECD 
countries, and the tendency is growing: in 2017, China 
emitted about 9.8 billion tonnes of CO 5, or seven tonnes 
per capita, while the US emitted 5.3 billion tonnes (which, 
nevertheless, amounted to 16 tonnes per capita). 2 To put 
these numbers in perspective, the German Advisory Council 
on Global Change (WBGU) has proposed that every 
terrestrial should have a 2.7-tonne yearly ‘budget’ of CO 5 at 


her or his disposal between 2010 and 2050. !° This means 
that he or she may not exceed this amount, in order for a 66 
per cent probability of meeting the climate policy goal of a 
rise in global temperature of no more than 2 °C. ?! 
Population growth is not taken into account in this estimate. 


Second, since the beginning of the crisis of 2007-8, 
recognition of the fact that the current crisis is ‘multiple’, I.e. 
a combination of several crises, has become increasingly 
widespread: !4 ecological concerns are considered along 
with the financial and economic crises. A left-liberal London 
think tank, the New Economics Foundation, has spoken of a 
‘triple crunch’; that is, a threefold crisis: the combined crises 
of the financial markets, climate change and the exhaustion 
of natural resources. 13 The idea of the multiple crises, 
however, includes additional elements: the crisis of political 
representation and of the established parties, for example, is 
due to a widespread view that the latter are less and less 
able to handle pressing issues. The crisis since 2008 was 
precisely the event that showed that conservative, liberal 
and social-democratic parties represent the interests of the 
elite above all. This unmasking has led to the formation of 
new parties in many countries, or the strengthening of 
formerly insignificant ones. In most European countries, the 
parties to benefit from these changes are on the right or the 
extreme right, but in Greece, Portugal, Slovenia and Spain 
left wing parties were also revitalized. '* Since the summer 
of 2015, regimes that had already tended towards 
authoritarianism and violence in their treatment of 
opposition groups have’ responded with _ intensified 
repression, for example in Turkey. The brutality of civil wars, 
such as in Syria, has increased, while the effects of capitalist 
globalization in other countries are on ever more obvious 
display. 

Already precarious living conditions are becoming 
unbearable under pressure from global competition. The 
movement of refugees (the ‘refugee crisis’) is a reaction to 
the fact that more and more people do not see a future in 
their own countries. Many people in the global North have 
shown solidarity with refugees. Others have responded with 
open racism. In addition to these crises, we are also 


experiencing a crisis of social reproduction caused by 
impoverishment, social decomposition and cuts to the social 
safety net. This, in turn, has led to a crisis of established 
gender relations because it places additional stress on 
women, causing them additional work. > 

Multiple crises take on many very different forms in 

different countries, population groups and individuals, but 
one can, nevertheless, speak of a worldwide crisis. Almost 
thirty years ago, the ‘dual crisis’ of the environment and of 
development was thought to primarily affect people in the 
countries of the global South. Multiple crises today are crises 
along the lines of the globa/ development model. 
The seventeen specific and operationalized Sustainable 
Development Goals (SDGs) are a prominent expression of 
this fact. After a three-year process, they were adopted by 
the UN General Assembly in September 2015 as the 2030 
Agenda for Sustainable Development. Only the future can 
tell whether we will witness significant transformations or 
whether the efforts will continue in a mode of ecological 
modernization (see Chapter 7 ). For our purposes, however, 
the following is important: while the development goals 
adopted in 2001 as the Millennium Development Goals 
(MDGs) were strongly geared to the countries of the global 
South and classic development topics, the SDGs apply to all 
countries and assign great value to _ socio-ecological 
questions. 

The preamble to the SDGs sets a high bar: ‘If we realize 
our ambitions across the full extent of the Agenda, the lives 
of all will be profoundly improved and our world will be 
transformed for the better.’ 1° Some important goals, for 
example, include phasing out subsidies for fossil fuels and 
agricultural exports (Goals 12.c and 2.b). Such a document, 
signed by 193 governments, however, also includes many 
compromises. Private companies are to be ‘encouraged’ to 
introduce sustainable practices and sustainability reports 


(Goal 12.6). Goal 8 is about decent work and ‘sustained, 
inclusive and sustainable economic growth’. 

The SDGs could be interpreted, first of all, as the global 
political elite’s premonition that the classic development 
strategies of the capitalist world market are functioning less 
and less, not least in the context of the ecological and 
multiple crises; second, as the realization that imperial 
politics of control over vast regions of the world are no 
longer manageable; and third, as the understanding that 
one mechanism probably belongs to the past: that of 
externalizing crises and their most negative effects to other 
regions - specifically in the global South - or to a distant 
future event, an approach particularly visible in the cases of 
climate change and nuclear waste. 


GREAT TRANSFORMATION? 


Today’s many-faceted discourse surrounding sustainable 
development and its specification through SDGs and other 
strategies - for example by way of a green economy (see 
Chapter 7 ) - remains highly relevant. There also seems to 
be an overarching concept. If we follow the scientific 
discussions of the last few years, we seem to be entering an 
age of transformation: of a great, or socio-ecological, 
transformation, a transformation towards sustainability. 17 
Even the SDG agreement is entitled ‘Transforming Our 
World: The 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development’. As 
with the term ‘sustainable development’ more than two 
decades ago, the term ‘transformation’ is an ambitious 
concept intended to open a political and strategic space in 
which to confront the huge problems of our time. 

In the German-speaking world, the 2011 assessment by 
the WGBU continues to be an important reference point 
today. The central argument is that societies must transform 
their energy basis to one based on renewable energies. It 
uses buzzwords such as ‘de-carbonization’ and overcoming 


the ‘fossil-nuclear’ economy, changes meant to be achieved 
through developing renewable energy, reducing energy 
consumption and _ increasing energy efficiency. The 
transformation is supposed to take place first and foremost 
in the countries that industrialized early on, where it is most 
urgent, but should continue all over the world. The WBGU’s 
assessment, like most of the other reports on transformation, 
examines the processes of change towards sustainability 
and intends to push for these processes as well as to trigger 
others. 

The concept of transformation is by no means as 
prominent as that of ‘sustainable development’. 
Nevertheless, it fulfils a similar function in current academic 
and political discussions: the ecological crisis is placed in a 
broader context. 

Similar to ‘sustainable development’, the concept of 
transformation is rather vague. According to a 
representative definition, it can be understood as a 
“fundamental” shift that questions and challenges values 
and routine practices and changes prior perspectives to 
rationalize decisions and pathways’. 1!® It refers to 
‘alterations of society’s systemic characteristics and 
encompasses social, cultural, technological, political, 
economic and legal change’. !9 

Even though the concept of transformation still has little 
sociopolitical relevance, it is already quite important in 
specialist circles. This points to a dissent among elites about 
how to deal with the multiple crises within existing capitalist 
structures - it is increasingly acknowledged that neoliberal 
approaches are leading us all astray. ‘Transformation’ goes 
far beyond the hitherto dominant perspectives of 
environmental policy and sustainability, which assume that 
technology and investment - and the corresponding 
opportunities in finance and political framework conditions - 
can help to make the transition to a low-carbon society. 


Instead, more fundamental changes are deemed necessary, 
and are to be promoted by ‘pioneers of change’ such as 
ecologically minded companies, citizen initiatives or 
scientists. 2° These are complemented by hopes for a shift in 
social values towards sustainability. 

This perspective is sure to name obstacles such as 
institutional lock-in processes that are difficult to overcome 
(termed ‘path-dependencies’) and the powerful interests of 
the energy and automotive industries, as well as the 
dominant scientific system. ‘The most difficult changes 
which must be brought about in order to achieve a Great 
Transformation transcend technologies - changing lifestyles, 
for instance, or _ revolutionising global cooperation, 
overcoming policy-related barriers, and dealing responsibly 
with permanent, cross-generational changes.’ 2! 

The term ‘transformation’ deliberately refers to Polanyi’s 
Great Transformation . 22 As such, it sounds radical, which, 
in view of the profound problems involved, is appropriate. 
There is, however, a difference here, in that the Austrian 
economic historian wanted to analyze and understand the 
dynamics of emerging liberal industrial capitalism. The 
dominant moral and largely local economy, according to his 
argument, has been ‘disembedded’ by complex machinery, 
rapidly increasing production and the creation of national 
markets, particularly labour markets. The ‘self-regulating 
market’ was elevated to a utopia in the nineteenth century, 
so that price mechanisms and profit interests could prevail 
with as little interference as possible. Labour power and 
nature were treated - along with money - as commodities, 
but in their production, they entail significantly more 
conditions, as they are not just produced as commodities for 
the capitalist market but with their own modes of creation. 
As fictitious commodities, they are part of complex 
biophysical dynamics and - in the case of labour - also a 
product of social relations such as the socialization 


processes of young people or the reproduction of labour 
power outside paid working hours. Thus, according to 
Polanyi, following Marx, capital that searches for 
commodification and valorization tends to undermine the 
very conditions of the reproduction of labour and nature - 
unless there are countermovements. 

As we further elaborate below, the transformation 
imagined in the current transformation debate is far less 
radical than the terminology borrowed from Polanyi would 
suggest. In any case, the debate remains largely silent on 
the basic mechanisms of capitalist societalization, a 
question at the centre of the current crisis. Specifically, we 
see three shortcomings. 


THE LIMITS TO SOCIO-ECOLOGICAL TRANSFORMATION: 
A NEW CRITICAL ORTHODOXY? 

The first issue is the frequent underestimation of important 
dynamics that form the context of transformations toward 
sustainability. This is particularly relevant in light of the fact 
that two-thirds of humankind still do not live in an industrial 
society and that a considerable portion of that number are 
undertaking enormous efforts to industrialize their societies 
~ mainly on the basis of fossil fuels. 2? By contrast, many 
contributions to the transformation debate give the 
impression that current changes are trending towards 
sustainability and that only a few more or less significant 
obstacles need to be cleared in order to reach sustainability. 
Second, radical diagnoses of the (ecological) state of the 
world stand in sharp contrast to the rather tame political 
visions of how the process of transformation is supposed to 
take place. Fundamental transformative processes are 
assumed to be implemented within existing, albeit reformed, 
institutional systems: the Great Transformation can then, 
correspondingly, ‘be understood as a_ wide-reaching 
institutional project of reform that strengthens institutional 


structures with respect to their reflexivity, the ability to 
participate in them, the opportunities for balancing power 
and their general innovative capacity’. 24 Furthermore, ‘The 
economy should be climate-friendly - in the usual market- 
based action patterns of profit orientation’ and while 
guaranteeing secure investments. 

What remains left out, however, is the fact that investors 
will continue to look at nature as a ‘cost-free productive 
force’ to be exploited. Plus, many consumers are taken by 
the idea of buying as much as possible for as little as 
possible and are encouraged to do so by _ powerful 
advertising mechanisms - and many are forced to buy cheap 
products as a result of their precarious social status. 

One cannot help but be left with the impression that the 
protagonists in this debate are mostly concerned with 
convincing the political and economic decision makers that 
transformation is required. We could call this view 
‘education of princes’. Instead of starting a fight with the 
elites to take away their privileges and limit their power, 
these elites must be convinced of the right thing to do. 2° 
This is well illustrated in a cartoon from the aforementioned 
WBGU assessment: it shows the president of the council on 
the phone with then US president Obama, attempting to 
convince the latter of the urgency of effective climate policy. 
At the root of this view lies a classic and highly simplified 
understanding of the relationship between science and 
politics, as Silke Beck has persuasively argued using the 
example of the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC): 2© ‘truth speaks to power’ - science explains the 
nature of the problem to politicians and thus puts 
governments in a position to develop adequate solutions. 
This idea is crushed by the existing structures and power 
relationships in capitalist societies, etched into state policies 
that are much more responsive to problems in the 
automotive industry or the banking sector than they are to 


those of the global climate. The same holds true for the 
general tendency of the state to pay more attention to 
mining companies than to demands from populations 
negatively affected by resource’ depletion and 
environmental degradation. On this subject, Claus Offe and 
Nicos Poulantzas speak of the ‘structural selectivity’ of the 
Capitalist state. 27 

This approach is tied to a third aspect: despite the 
general recognition of the multiple crises, the concept of 
transformation remains largely confined to questions of 
ecological modernization. In essence, most of the 
contributions to a societal or Great Transformation take aim 
at restructuring the energy system, including changing 
standards of consumption and encouraging an active role for 
the state and, in particular, companies. Science and 
technology are supposed to take care of the ‘substructure’. 
One criterion, if not the central one, for a successful 
transformation is the reduction of CO 5 emissions. But, even 


so, the classic questions of societal transformation are 
clearly the object of insufficient attention - namely the 
questions of achieving justice, a good life for all, pushing 
back against power and domination and, as part of this 
effort, changing property relations. In addition, the 
transformation debate is still conducted separately from a 
discussion of reorganizing the social division of labour, 
which would go hand in hand with the appreciation of 
modes of securing humans’ existence other than through 
wage labour, and the revaluation of non-profit and unpaid 
care work. 28 

This issue emerges most clearly in the discussion of 
planetary boundaries and the Anthropocene , the geological 
‘age of humans’. 22 Some rightly point out that humankind 
has become a driving geophysical force: human beings have 
changed natural systems to such an extent that they can 
hardly be called ‘natural’ any more. The production of 


plastic, aluminium, radioactive fallout or flue ash has left 
clear traces in the biosphere - this, among other things, is 
what the concept of the Anthropocene refers to. It can be 
assumed in multiple areas and in their interplay - climate 
change, the loss of biodiversity, the disruption of the 
nitrogen cycle - that the threshold beyond’ which 
environmental changes of earth systems will take on an 
uncontrollable dynamic has already been exceeded. When 
such ‘tipping points’ are reached, human life itself may be 
threatened. 

At the end of August 2016 at its meeting in Cape Town, 
the Anthropocene Working Group of the _ International 
Commission on Stratigraphy almost unanimously approved a 
statement on the Anthropocene, stating that humankind 
had entered a new era in the Earth’s history, ending the 
12,000-year-long Holocene. The new era is supposed to have 
started in the middle of the twentieth century, from which 
point on economic growth, resource consumption, 
population growth and related developments experienced 
an unprecedented acceleration. The terms ‘Anthropocene’ 
and ‘planetary boundaries’ serve more as an appeal to the 
cultural imagination than as precise scientific definitions. 
The idea of the Anthropocene possesses ‘a clear political 
objective: it is supposed to prompt action and boost the 
insufficient efforts toward fighting climate change’. 2° 

One thing, however, is lost in this debate, namely that 
not just ‘humankind’ is at work here: human impact on the 
environment is always mediated socially through relations of 
power, class, gender and ‘race’. And it is this mediation that 
counts: people in the capitalist societies of the global North, 
and the upper classes of these societies in particular, 
consume, on average, considerably more resources than, for 
example, the members of (semi-)subsistent indigenous 
societies in the global South. 


It is precisely this relationship that is obscured by global 
representations of the ecological crisis - however critical 
towards the status quo they may be. ‘In short, the 
Anthropocene reveals the power of humans, but it conceals 
who and what is powerful and how that power is enacted.’ >! 
Or, to formulate this with help from Marx and Engels, not the 
abstraction humankind , but modern bourgeois society, with 
its relations of production, of exchange and of property, a 
society that has conjured up such gigantic means of 
production and of exchange, is like the sorcerer who is no 
longer able to control the powers of the nether world whom 
he has called up by his spells. 32 

Thus the assurance that adhering to planetary 
boundaries gives humankind a ‘safe operating space’, as the 
subtitle of Rockstrom et al.’s famous article puts it, is not 
only not safe, it is even somewhat cynical. 3° For there are 
already many victims today, all over the world, as a result of 
heavy rains, floods and droughts. ‘Vulnerability’ - a 
prominent term in the environmental debate - is not an 
abstract global question, but a highly tangible and societal 
problem. 34 

To make this observation means much more than to 
engage in academic quibbles that, in the light of urgent 
necessity, should be demoted to secondary importance. This 
iS SO because action in response to the crisis will be shaped, 
not least, by scientific and political diagnoses. If the 
diagnosis is made by someone who has no understanding of 
Capitalist society and implicitly assumes it is part of 
naturally operating human development, then he or she will 
have little more than technical or market-based solutions to 
offer. So it is hardly surprising that Paul J. Crutzen, to whom 
we owe the concept of the Anthropocene, has, inter alia, 
proposed ‘large scale geo-engineering projects, e.g. in order 
to “optimize” the climate’, rather than insist on a 


fundamental shift in social relations to solve the problems 
confronting humankind in this new geological era. 2° 

This critique also applies, albeit in diminished form, to 
one of the most analytically substantial, and, strategically 
speaking, most far-reaching contributions to the current 
transformation debate: the WBGU’s study on the necessity 
of a new Great Transformation. © To be sure, it identifies 
various ‘megatrends’ such as_ climate change, soil 
degradation, urbanization and competition for land use, and 
it names the interests opposed to surmounting those 
megatrends or to really shaping societies in socio-ecological 
terms. However, it analyzes neither these trends nor the 
interests in the context of the fundamental dynamics of 
capitalist societalization. Thus it leads to an unfortunate 
reduction which Rainer Rilling sums up concisely: it may be 
a question of ‘changing capitalism - but really only halfway: 
its industrialism and energy sources will remain central, but 
not its political economy’. 37 

What is needed is a transformation of the capitalist forms 
such as the commodity and value form or the political form, 
i.e. the state, in order to do justice to Polanyi’s 
transformation . He was by no means a mere theoretician of 
the ‘double movement’ - i.e. that a liberalization of the 
economy and society with damaging consequences leads to 
a countermovement 2° - as he is often seen today. As 
Michael Brie has shown, ‘the focus of the reception of The 
Great Transformation ' has lost sight of ‘Polanyi’s actual 
message in the representation of the so-called double 
movement in the nineteenth century - precisely, in the 
failure of this very double movement in the first third of the 
twentieth century’. 29 Polanyi, argues Brie, ‘no longer placed 
his hopes in his own time on a social protection movement 
based on market society. [Market society] was, for him, a 
part of the problem, closely connected to fascism, and not 
the solution’. *9 In the 1930s and 1940s, as Brie writes, 


market society had reached a stage for Polanyi in which 
freedom could be defended only through a_ socialist 
transformation. *! 

To a certain extent, it is absolutely possible to draw 
analogies between the present situation and the time in 
which Polanyi wrote The Great Transformation . Thus much 
evidence points towards the conclusion that, under the 
conditions of capitalism, the socio-ecological crisis can only 
be managed extremely selectively in social and spatial 
terms. As will be more comprehensively discussed in 
Chapter 7 , ‘green capitalism’ is conceivable as a component 
of a passive revolution in Gramsci’s sense - that is, of a 
transformation guided by the ruling powers of society. But 
this revolution would not stop the formative forces that 
produced the socio-ecological crisis. Instead, it would, at 
best, modernize them in a highly selective and ecologically 
improved manner and at the expense of other world regions. 
The varied problems related to a mode of production 
dominated by exchange value and competition would only 
be made bearable for a portion of the world - and even 
these effects would be mediated through class, gender and 
race. Meanwhile, the social and ecological costs of a green 
capitalism would be externalized spatially and socially. Thus 
to refer to Polanyi not only terminologically but also in terms 
of the content and the intention of his work would mean to 
understand transformation as a process that points beyond 
capitalism. 

Transformation, as a term, contains a linguistic intimation 
of Polanyi’s radical semantics - this in part explains its 
success. It obviously gets at the need for a fundamental shift 
and at widespread discontent with current policies seen as 
insufficient for tackling the multiple crises. This is not 
insignificant in a time dominated by crises and unforeseen 
dynamics, with policies to safeguard assets and positions, 
particularly among the elites, but also among the well-paid 


core workforce and many other people in prosperous 
countries. 

Nevertheless, contributions to the enormously important 
subject of a ‘great’ or socio-ecological transformation run the 
risk of hardening into a ‘new critical orthodoxy’, into a set 
definition of the crisis that marginalizes alternative 
perspectives ( orthds being Greek for ‘correct’, and dodxa 
meaning ‘opinion’ or ‘belief’). 44 The new critical orthodoxy 
sees itself as critical of the leading developments, but 
remains fixated on the present institutional system and puts 
its trust in the insight of the elite. An apparent political and 
strategic ‘overload’ or bias, while it motivates debate, runs 
the risk of underestimating the deeply embedded causes of 
problems and crises. There is a (mostly implicit) perception, 
openly prevailing in a broad section of the transformation 
debate, that changes to the established relationships of 
powers and institutions must start from these very same 
relations and institutions. 

To sum up: the ‘new critical orthodoxy’ undeniably 
comprises a critical discourse. It attempts to formulate the 
latest conditions for a transition to a post-fossil age. What it 
most lacks, however, is a consideration of how the criticized 
phenomena are entrenched in social structures and power 
relations, and which possible dynamics might transcend 
these same structures and corresponding power relations. In 
other words, it lacks the potential of emancipation: that of a 
good life for all, one that critically reflects the impositions, 
exclusions and demands of the powerful and rich, as well as 
the many privileges of vast portions of the population in 
affluent countries. 


LOGICS OF TRANSFORMATION, INTERESTS AND CONFLICTS 


In thinking about the project of a _ socio-ecological 
transformation and sounding out the present conditions for 
this, we should have in mind that a logic of transformation is 


inherent to bourgeois, capitalist society. *? One of the best- 
known quotes in the analysis of capitalism, and one that is 
frequently employed in the recent globalization debate, gets 
to the heart of this fact. It is a passage from Marx and 
Engels’s Manifesto of the Communist Party : 


The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly revolutionizing the 
instruments of production, and thereby the relations of production, and with 
them the whole relations of society. Conservation of the old modes of 
production in unaltered form, was, on the contrary, the first condition of 
existence for all earlier industrial classes. Constant revolutionizing of 
production, uninterrupted disturbance of all social conditions, everlasting 
uncertainty and agitation distinguish the bourgeois epoch from all earlier 
ones. All fixed, fast-frozen relations, with their train of ancient and venerable 
prejudices and opinions, are swept away, all new-formed ones become 
antiquated before they can ossify. All that is solid melts into air, all that is 
holy is profaned, and man is at last compelled to face with sober senses, his 
real conditions of life, and his relations with his kind. 44 


So the question of change is not one of Yes or No, but one of 
the logic of transformation. To understand this, we can draw 
an important distinction within the transformation concept. 
The dominant logic today is to make a profit, accumulate 
capital, pursue expansionary economic activities and exploit 
both human beings and nature. This logic goes hand in hand 
with the problems with which we are very familiar: from 
exploitation to the exhaustion of human labour, frequently 
accompanied by the intensification of labour conditions and 
burnout. This is where the meaning of the concept of 
transformation must develop into something much more 
explicit. The ruling logic of transformation, of a permanent 
revolutionizing within bourgeois society, becomes a 
problem. It causes ever deeper and more uncontrollable 
crises. And this logic is powerful and domineering, and 
provides no prospect of democratic organization and self- 
determination, emancipation or a good life for all. A 
socioecological or Great Transformation must therefore take 
into account these other tendencies, which’ are 
unsustainable and often lead to crisis, but are also extremely 


powerful in their transformative dynamics. *° We will return 
to this question at various points in the book. 

The current transformation debate allows for considering 
a tension of fundamental, i.e. structural, social changes. 
There are the many necessarily small-scale approaches that 
mostly take the form of experiments, niches, specific reform 
politics and incrementally shifting discourse, as well as 
organizational and everyday practices. These can be 
intended, be an expression of compromises, but they can 
also be unintended, as a result of crises. Or they can be 
logical and appealing - for instance, the changing nature of 
communication due to new technologies. In the medium 
term, these approaches can lead to institutional changes: 
changes in the forms of cohabitation on the shop floor and in 
the family, in research and educational institutions, in the 
media environment, and in political organizations such as 
the state or parties. 

However, real changes to the structural and dominant 
logics (of capitalism, racism, patriarchy and imperial global 
relations) ‘arise’ not only out of processes of change and 
modernization that are already taking place. They require 
strategic action. First and foremost, this need is linked to the 
fact that the established, unsustainable mode of living and 
its deepening are entwined with diverse interests and 
ingrained routines. 

Transformative action implies that, along with learning 
processes and various innovations, conflicts are necessary to 
further social and ecological causes. Conflicts take place 
most often when powerful actors, in pursuit of their 
interests, encounter criticism and opposition. Most conflicts 
occur in controlled channels between parties and in 
parliaments, in court or between employers and unions. If 
compromises are difficult or unwelcome, the dominant 
actors often dispose over the means to pursue their interests 
aside of public conflicts. Where people or organizations with 


limited power do not feel represented, they may protest - 
which may be politically charged to the right or left, 
ecologically and socially oriented, or something else. 

The prospect of socio-ecological transformation thus 
crucially implies pitting ourselves against various powerful 
economic and political actors that have little or no interest 
in a wide-reaching change. Right now, one salient starting 
point would be dissent among the elites, where their 
progressive segments would need to be prepared to act and 
form alliances. This sounds easier than it is, as we will show 
repeatedly. For the transformative actors from a_ socio- 
ecological perspective are by no means determined in 
advance. They emerge from processes and conflicts, from 
experiments with a new mode of living and of societal 
organization. As a rule, they do not emerge through the 
actors’ self-designation and the processes that they promote 
as ‘transformative’, but rather, to name some examples, in 
opposition to the ever more costly and geologically risky 
construction of a large tunnel under the main station of the 
German city of Stuttgart (a project called ‘Stuttgart 21’) or 
against the further extraction of, and _ production of 
electricity from, coal, in the critique of animal factories and 
the broad rejection of meat consumption (or at least of 
industrially produced meat) as well as in radically different 
practices of everyday life by individuals and groups. 

The challenge for these transformative, socio-ecological 
actors consists of keeping the potential structural changes 
and ruptures in clear view, preparing for them, addressing 
them, pushing what has already been achieved and securing 
these accomplishments. Transformative action does not 
reject reform politics but does place it in perspective relative 
to a comprehensive and orienting horizon (see Chapter 8 ). 
This is a point often lost in current public debates. And this 
is what makes the transformation debate so important. 


It was about thirty years ago that Joachim Hirsch and 
colleagues coined the term ‘radical reformism’ to address 
this phenomenon. *° The term reflected a critique of social- 
democratic proposals to reform’ capitalism through 
modernization, as well as of authoritarian state socialism; 
both ideologies agreed that society could be substantially 
shaped by the state. By contrast, radical reformism sees the 
task as one of comprehensive change in societal relations, in 
which there is no Archimedean point (such as the state or 
private property). The basis of Hirsch’s idea was and remains 
that (along with various innovations, learning processes and 
conflicts) entirely different modes and logics of social 
reproduction that replace the capitalist dynamics. of 
transformation and their drive to accumulation and 
hegemony are required. The ‘new critical orthodoxy’ 
disregards this aspect, consciously or unconsciously, by 
forgoing the analysis of current relations of domination, or 
even by affirming these. 


OVERCOMING THE IMPERIAL MODE OF LIVING AS A PRECONDITION FOR SOCIO- 
ECOLOGICAL TRANSFORMATION 
Why has a transformation towards sustainability so far only 
succeeded in initial steps, and why has it been unable to 
restrain other, unsustainable dynamics or perhaps even 
reverse these? As previously mentioned, there are powerful 
economic interests set against such a transformation. The 
force that structures contemporary crisis policies - which is 
often overlooked in the transformation debate - emanates 
from  capital’s search for productive investment 
opportunities. The consensus of economic and political elites 
requires that their position of power, which was 
strengthened during the neoliberal phase, goes 
unquestioned. For the wealthy, the crisis of 2007-8 was 
about securing their wealth and status. The fact that they 
achieved this in many respects and that they managed to 


have their debt absorbed by the state - especially for the 
sake of rescuing the banks - is one reason for the dominance 
of austerity policies in Europe and elsewhere today, with 
their mantra of ‘budget discipline’ and ‘debt service’. It was 
apparent that governments only had a narrow range of 
actions for alternative projects under the conditions of 
neoliberal austerity policies. Beyond securing the elite’s 
status, competitiveness continued to take priority, and 
governments, instead of rethinking their fixation on 
competition and growth, turned’ themselves _ into 
neoliberalism’s executors. 

Why is it that countermeasures remain so inadequate 
despite great awareness of the ecological crisis? In this 
chapter, we have mentioned a few reasons, such as national 
and international environmental policies in the form of 
‘ecological modernization’, a modernization that is clearly 
fast reaching its limits. Moreover, progressive political 
responses to European austerity policies have remained 
stuck in the growth paradigm and shown little interest in 
socio-ecological restructuring. We have referred to the 
political priorities in handling the multiple crises, which are 
largely ecologically unsustainable. In other chapters of this 
book, we will address the development strategies in 
countries of the global South, which, in classic form, pursue 
industrialization and the exploitation of raw materials, and 
in doing so receive support from companies, governments 
and consumers in the global North. *7 In this chapter, finally, 
we have discussed the link between various dimensions of 
the crisis and outlined the contours of a debate that, with its 
view towards overcoming the ecological crisis, has become 
more important in recent years: that of socio-ecological 
transformation. As important as that is, the strategies 
developed here do not touch on a key element of the 
ecological crisis: the imperial mode of living . In the next 
chapter, we will develop this concept in more detail. 


3 


The Concept of the 
Imperial Mode of Living 


Obviously, the fact of hegemony presupposes that the interests and 
tendencies of those groups over whom hegemony is exercised have been 
taken into account and that a certain equilibrium is established. 


Antonio Gramsci 4 


With this book, we would like to point out a group of 
problems that have so far made an emancipatory, socio- 
ecological transformation more difficult. The imperial mode 
of living is, in our view, a major reason for the problems in 
implementing structural changes. It is deeply embedded in 
political institutions, the economy, culture and mentalities; 
in the ways in which people see themselves in the world; in 
the interests of relevant political and social actors; and in 
the practices of everyday life. In this chapter, we will provide 
a systematic introduction to this concept. 


DEFINING THE CONCEPT 


The core idea of the concept is that everyday life in the 
Capitalist centres is essentially made possible by shaping 
social relations and society-nature relations e/sewhere , i.e. 
by means of (in principle) unlimited access to labour power, 
natural resources and sinks - ecosystems (such as 
rainforests and oceans in the case of CO 5 ) that absorb more 


of a particular substance than they emit into their 


environment - on a global scale. 2 The capitalist centres 
fundamentally depend on the the way in which societies 
elsewhere and their relation to nature are organized so that 
the transfer of the products of (often cheap) labour and 
elements of nature from the global South to the economies 
of the global North is guaranteed. Conversely, the imperial 
mode of living in the global North structures societies in 
other places in a decisively hierarchical way. We choose the 
vague expression ‘elsewhere’ quite consciously. Many 
necessary everyday items are tied to a range of activities 
that are invisible during their purchase, consumption and 
use: the origin of raw materials used in household 
appliances, medical devices or transport; water and energy 
infrastructures; the working conditions under which these 
materials are extracted or textiles and food are produced; 
and the expenditure of energy required for these. ‘Cultural 
products’, such as print or digital media, are also part of this 
invisible economy. The invisibility of the social and 
ecological conditions is precisely what enables us to 
experience the buying and use of these products as a 
natural given. ‘Food from nowhere’ is what the agrarian 
sociologist Philip McMichael has called this strategy of 
obscuring the origins and production of foodstuffs, in which 
the spatio-temporal unlimited availability of the latter is 
normalized. ? Examples include grapes from Chile offered in 
northern cafeterias in winter, tomatoes grown and picked by 
undocumented migrant workers in California for the North 
American market or by illegalized workers in Andalusia for 
the Northern European market, and shrimps for the global 
North that are farmed by destroying Thai or Ecuadorian 
mangrove forests. But it also includes the disastrous 
environmental conditions and cheap labour power of 
Romanian workers in German meat factories that ensure 
cheap meat in Germany and neighbouring countries. 


The concept of the ‘imperial mode of living’ points 
towards the norms’ of production, distribution and 
consumption built into the political, economic and cultural 
structures of everyday life for the populations of the global 
North. * And it works, increasingly, in the countries with 
‘emerging economies’ of the global South, as well. However, 
we mean not only material practices but also, and 
especially, the structural conditions and guiding social 
principles and discourses that make these _ practices 
possible. To put it pointedly: the standards of a ‘good’ and 
‘proper’ life, which often consists of the imperial mode of 
living, are shaped by everyday life, even when they are a 
part of comprehensive societal relations, and especially of 
material and social infrastructures. > 

In this respect, our concept of a ‘mode of living’ stands in 
the tradition of Antonio Gramsci and regulation theory, as 
we assume that a contradictory social form such as 
capitalism can only reproduce itself if it is embedded in 
everyday practices and common sense, thereby becoming, 
so to speak, ‘natural’. With the adjective ‘imperial’ we want 
to emphasize - now moving beyond Gramsci - the 
expanding global and ecological dimensions of this mode of 
living (again, also within the countries of the global North). 

The imperial mode of living is an essential moment in the 
reproduction of capitalist societies. It establishes itself in 
discourses and world views, it cements itself in practices and 
institutions, and it is the result of social conflicts in civil 
society and in the state. It is based on inequality, power and 
domination; it sometimes relies on violence; and at the same 
time it also generates these forces. It is not separate from 
the subjects. Indeed, it shapes subjects and their common 
sense, normalizes it and enables their capacity to act: as 
women and men, as individuals who maximize use and feel 
superior to others, as people striving for particular forms of 
the good life. © 


The adoption of the hegemonic worldview coincides with the constitution of 
the subject. By orienting and directing myself, | subjectify myself. 
Integrating hegemonic views of the world into common sense is not simply a 
matter of being forced into it, it is a form of self-activity, precisely because 
hegemony is not the same as coercion and is based on consensus. ” 


This also means, however, that this mode of living is 
contested. There is a constant influx of alternative and 
subversive interpretations and practices, the integration of 
demands and alternative desires. In this respect, every 
mode of living always contains a contradictory simultaneity 
of subjugation and appropriation. ® 

The imperial mode of living links people’s everyday life 
with the partly globalizing societal structures. It intends to 
make visible the social and ecological prerequisites of the 
dominant norms’ of production, distribution and 
consumption, as well as the relations of power and 
domination behind them. And it clarifies how domination is 
normalized in neocolonial North-South relations; in class, 
gender and racialized relations; and in the everyday 
practices of consumption and production, to the point where 
these are no longer perceived as such. The concept thus also 
implies the mode of production and takes into account the 
forms taken by capital and labour organizations in their 
relation to the norms of consumption. 

Our concept differs from two concepts that are 
semantically and, to a certain extent, theoretically similar: 
the conduct of everyday life and lifestyle . The well 
developed sociological idea of the conduct of everyday life 
refers to the way in which individuals integrate the many 
forms of everyday challenges into a reasonably coherent 
conception of their own lives. It ‘denotes an arrangement 
and the relationship between the _ different practical 
activities that a person carries out on a daily basis in various 
areas of life’. 9 What is considered important with respect to 
a particular pattern in the conduct of everyday life is access 
to material, cultural and social resources and the actual 


potential for using them. 1° These resources are distributed 
unequally and are therefore sources of resentment and 
criticism. This is where the concepts of the conduct of 
everyday life and mode of living intersect. At the same time, 
‘the conduct of everyday life’ leaves social conditions in the 
shadows: these occur largely behind the backs of the actors 
and do so as a result of strategic activity shaped by power. 
This is why our concept of a mode of living can better take 
into account the modes of production and distribution of the 
conditions of particular ways of conducting everyday life - in 
both material and cultural terms. Questions of crisis 
awareness and dominant or alternative mechanisms are also 
given greater attention. Finally, while the concept of the 
conduct of everyday life aims to understand how people 
manage the impositions of neoliberal labour processes and 
the pressures to consume, and how they assimilate them 
into a vision of their own lives, the idea of the imperial mode 
of living asks how the conduct of everyday life functions 
under neoliberal conditions because its socially and 
ecologically destructive consequences can be externalized. 
The point of demarcation from the concept of //festyle 
occurs insofar as the latter is used in the debate over 
individualization and includes a moment of freedom of 
choice that abstracts from class structures, gender and 
racialized relations, as well as from the organization of 
Capitalist societies as nation states. 1! By contrast, ‘mode of 
living’ emphasizes asymmetries embedded in_ social 
structures, without denying any freedom of choice to the 
individual. If the lifestyle concept is used in the tradition of 
Pierre Bourdieu, it comes closer to our idea of the mode of 
living. This is so because that tradition entails a conception 
of unequal social relations that are physically manifested in 
preferences of taste. In the fine ‘distinctions’ of taste and the 
behaviours resulting from these, social inequality is 
reproduced, the body of the individual is embedded in it and 


thus becomes, so to speak, ‘nature’. !2 This is where we 
come in, albeit by emphasizing the imperial preconditions of 
these patterns of behaviour. 


CONCEPTUAL LEVELS: EVERYDAY PRACTICES AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


The concept of the imperial mode of living emphasizes that 
‘everyday practices like going on holiday, driving or walking, 
nutrition, water or energy consumption and other areas of 
everyday life are shaped primarily by habits, routines and 
rules of daily life’. 13 In determining the acceptance or 
rejection of everyday practices , immediate perceptions, 
affects and emotions, as well as guiding themes - such as 
the pre-eminence of consumerism, eating meat and private 
car ownership - are important. The reality of these practices 
presents obstacles to any alternatives. To put it pointedly: 
unsustainability is a very practical fact that is mostly lived 
unconsciously. 

But living ‘unconsciously’ does not mean that the 
imperial mode of living is not connected to multiple 
intentional strategies for its continuation. There can be no 
doubt about that - think of the investment in automobile 
and animal factories or coal-based power plants, of free 
trade policies and marketing slogans that encourage people 
to shop themselves to happiness. Or think of the fact that in 
climate policy, complex ecosystems such as rainforests are 
reduced to their function as CO 35 sinks; think of the 
construction of infrastructure projects such as ports, which 
first made the global trade of raw materials possible; or 
think of saving for the next car. But these myriad forms of 
intentional actions and the strategic decisions that precede 
them - such as government policy or business management 
- have a history that begins long before the moment of 
action and decision making, a history of which individuals 
do not need to be aware. The ‘truth of the interaction’, as 
Pierre Bourdieu puts it, ‘is never entirely contained in the 


interaction’. 14 Activities and decisions are embedded in a 
societal context that allows them to be seen as rational or 
normal, a context inscribed into the subjects who carry out 
or make these decisions. In order to understand these 
interactions and the decisions behind them, we must take 
account of the habitus, the ‘class culture turned into nature, 
that is, embodied’, as well as the internalized social relations 
of the subjects themselves. !° The activities and decisions 
can then be seen as acts of ‘recognition’ and of 
‘misrecognition’, as conscious actions that depend on a 
variety of unconscious preconditions. 1° 

Thus, purchasing a car is unquestionably a conscious 
action. If it is understood, however, merely as an act of 
rational choice that follows from an individual cost-benefit 
analysis, then a crucial dimension is missed, namely that the 
act of purchasing essentially results from infrastructural and 
institutional conditions as well as _ from dominant 
imaginations which have been habitually internalized. 17 A 
road system built to the detriment of public transport, 
government incentives for buying and driving personal 
vehicles, dominant images of masculinity and 
representations of individual freedom, value chains that 
allow for the cheap acquisition of resources and labour from 
elsewhere, 18 lax emission standards, the competition for 
social status via automobiles - all these and other factors, 
existing beyond the individual, and which the individual is 
not required to know, influence the decision to make a 
purchase. These conditions lend the decision its ‘rationality’, 
allow it to seem normal and erase the preconditions that 
justify and reproduce hegemony, including its structural and 
sometimes overt violence. 19 

The category of habitus, by mediating between conscious 
action and its unconscious preconditions, also allows the 
levels of everyday activity to be linked to those of societal 
structures . The following interrelations are important here: 


capitalism reaches its economic and social productivity in 
the centres - and increasingly in the ‘emerging countries’ - 
by virtue of the fact that labour power and nature are first 
valorized and monetized elsewhere and values and matter 
are then transferred to the centres. Through this mechanism, 
the various living conditions are linked with one another by 
the global exchange of commodities - not only in terms of 
end products, but also in terms of intermediary and primary 
products such as raw materials. ‘[A] tractor or railway engine 
would simply not be feasible were it not for the uneven ways 
in which human time and natural space are priced in global 
society.” 29 Marx had already pointed out that cheap 
materials were essential for capitalist development, 
particularly due to, on the one hand, the accompanying 
transfer of value to the capitalist centres and, on the other, 
the importance of the falling price of raw materials as a 
‘counteracting tendency’ to the tendency of the rate of 
profit to fall. 24 

These market-mediated forms of wealth transfer are 
accompanied by forms of dispossession that are achieved 
politically, legally or by force, as in the privatization of the 
commons or public property. These dispossessions crucially 
result from pressure applied by companies in the global 
North. Often, they go hand in hand with displacement, 
impoverishment and destruction of nature. 

The designation of CO 5 sinks - or rather the reduction of 
ecosystems to their ability to absorb CO 5 - sometimes 


contains elements of dispossession and market-oriented 
exchange. When, for example, a piece of land extensively 
used by small farmers in the global South is declared 
‘uncultivated land’ and the established right of customary 
use is transformed into a formalized legal system that 
marginalizes the previous users, then this is an act of 
dispossession. 22 If the same piece of land is sold to an 
energy company from the global North, which sets up a 


eucalyptus plantation for the sake of CO 5 absorption, 
thereby fulfilling a part of its duties to reduce CO 5 
emissions, then it is integrated into the _ international 
emissions trading system. 2? This is thus a market-mediated 
process. Land previously used by the local community is 
subjected to an eco-capitalist logic of exchange through a 
process of dispossession, privatization and integration into 
the global market. The previous users are marginalized, and 
the ecological complexity of the land is reduced to a highly 
questionable form of climate protection in the interest of 
stabilizing the global North’s ecologically destructive norms 
of production and consumption. The powerful metaphor of 
the ‘ecological footprint’ is, 24 in a way, the expression of 
this ecologically unequal exchange, as the country- or 
social-group-specific ‘footprints’ are extremely different from 
one another and make clear that some countries live at the 
ecological expense of others. 

The appropriation of natural resources and labour power 
(especially in the global South), as well as_ the 
disproportionate use of sinks located predominantly in the 
global South, therefore take the form of market-mediated 
exchanges and/or legal, political and forced dispossessions. 
In social, economic and ecological terms, these processes 
are highly unequal and are shaped by power and 
domination. Not all people or groups can rely equally on 
labour power and resources ‘elsewhere’, particularly in other 
parts of the world (but also within their respective societies). 
Rather, this access varies according to different lines of 
inequality: class, gender and race map especially closely 
onto lines of neocolonial North-South relations. The imperial 
aspect of this inequality is expressed in the monumental 
and generally destructive access to the labour power of 
other humans and nature. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE CONCEPT 


The concept of the imperial mode of living has various 
dimensions that cut across the conceptual levels of 
‘everyday action’ and ‘social structure’. The conceptual 
dimensions designate those moments that can serve to 
analyze, critique and transform the imperial character of 
specific patterns of consumption and production. At the 
same time, they refer to the theoretical sources that nourish 
the concept of the imperial mode of living. 


Valorization, accumulation and reproduction 


The development of global capitalism and its relative 
stability during certain phases correlate closely with the 
imperial mode of living. It is the wealthy and the owners of 
the means of production in the centres of capitalism that 
especially profit from this arrangement, as well as, 
secondarily, a large portion of wage earners. Logics of 
colonialism run through capitalism’s entire history. In 
addition, various groups in the countries of the global South 
can also be counted among the beneficiaries, from the elites 
to the middle classes. By means of this arrangement, social 
relations and society-nature relations are structured not 
only in the centres of capitalism, but also in the colonies and 
countries where products are made under special economic, 
political, working and socio-natural conditions. 

Capitalist dynamics take place under the conditions of 
competition in the global economy. They are secured and 
regulated through state and international agreements. 
Companies seek to obtain the best possible conditions for 
exploitation, and capital has a tendency to produce the 
world market, as Marx and Engels emphasize in the 
Manifesto . 2? The commodification of labour power and 
nature iS an essential moment in the expansion of 
capitalism. From the very beginning, commodification had a 
trans-regional and even global dimension. Hence, capitalism 
always also implies valorization and appropriation within 


societies and beyond their borders, and is closely linked with 
(neo)colonialism and racism. 2° 

Valorization indicates the moment in the development of 
the capitalist mode of production that can be observed in 
the relationship between capitalism and what is outside it, 
or non-capitalist milieus. The latter means not only regions 
and countries but also areas of society, such as social and 
physical infrastructure and human needs and activities. The 
moment of accumulation , which is bound up with that of 
valorization, relates to the creation of surplus value in the 
production process, the realization of surplus value in the 
sphere of circulation and the increase of invested capital. 
This process takes place within capitalism but is 
nevertheless made possible only by capital’s expansive 
tendency. 27 

From the perspective of the concept of the imperial mode 
of living - and here we are relying on regulation theory 2° - it 
iS important to emphasize two points: first of all, capitalist 
accumulation always contains production and consumption. 
29 Functioning accumulation always requires a correlation 
between norms of production and consumption, as in the 
case of standardized and durable mass goods (cars, 
televisions, washing machines, refrigerators etc.) in the 
decades following the Second World War, the era of Fordism 
(see Chapter 4 ). Through the consumption of goods 
produced in a capitalist system, reproduction of the labour 
force becomes ‘an inner moment of the circuit of capital’. 3° 

Second, the correlation between’ production and 
consumption norms is not produced automatically or 
necessarily. Rather, it is a possible result of social struggles 
as well as the governmental and social institutionalization of 
power relationships and, finally, of compromises that 
emerge from these struggles. In Fordism, the achievements 
of the welfare state won by the workers’ movement and the 
coupling of wage incomes to productivity increases were 


central elements of a ‘mode of regulation’ that not only 
enormously increased social prosperity in the countries of 
the global North, but also helped the workers in those 
countries receive a completely unprecedented share of that 
increased wealth. 

This process provided the basis for the societal 
generalization of the imperial mode of living in the global 
North where it had previously been reserved to the upper 
and upper-middle classes. At the same time, the 
reproduction of most of the population became dependent 
on functioning imperial relations in a number of ways: first, 
in terms of the North-South relationship, the resources for 
socially necessary goods (minerals, fossil fuels, agricultural 
products) came to be extracted or grown largely by using 
cheap labour in the global South; later, under the aegis of 
the ‘new international division of labour’, 3?! in labour- 
intensive industries such as textiles and clothing, production 
itself was relocated to the countries of the global South. 
Second, these dependencies were visible in society-nature 
relations in the sense that mining and oil extraction, as well 
as industrial and agricultural production, were often 
destructive to the environment and removed the means of 
existence from alternative economic forms in the global 
South. Third, the imperial mode of living was embedded in 
gender relations, namely through the Fordist generalization 
of wage labour for men as the designated ‘breadwinners’, 
while women were left to provide unpaid care work and/or 
work as unskilled labourers in the standardized production 
of consumer and household electronics. 34 Hegemonic 
masculinity 's andro- and Eurocentric vision of life is 
therefore an integral part of the imperial mode of living. 33 
Lastly, structural racism and neocolonialism are also 
essential parts of this dynamic. They are manifested in a 
lower valuation of labour from the global South, are justified 
by exploitation and oppression, and create a sense of 


superiority in societies of the global North. 34 The 
externalization of material, social and ecological costs is 
thus accompanied by, as Stephan Lessenich points out, 
‘symbolic exclusion processes and devaluation experiences 
... [Which go] hand in hand with burden-shedding and guilt- 
shifting practices that project the blame for the damage 
onto the victims themselves’. 3° 

Through the norms of production and consumption, the 
reproduction of individuals and their families becomes an 
essential moment in the imperial mode of living: its 
precondition and its outcome. A crucial feature of capitalism 
is the market dependency of the reproduction of the labour 
force: once the majority of people are ‘liberated’ from the 
means required to secure their own existence (land, tools 
and materials) and divorced from the communal contexts of 
a ‘moral economy’, 2° they are forced to sell their labour 
power on the market in order to be able to live. This 
necessity simultaneously forces them into the imperial mode 
of living, insofar as the process of production from which 
they generate their income and the products they need for 
their own reproduction depend on the unequal appropriation 
of labour power and nature elsewhere. 

The structural constraint to take up the imperial mode of 
living, which often causes suffering and destruction 
elsewhere, is nonetheless not necessarily experienced as 
such, and is more often viewed as expanding the possible 
scope of action. 2’ For many people, the imperial mode of 
living means the opportunity to have a subjectively fulfilled 
life: the unequal appropriation of labour power and nature 
creates the conditions for income-generating production, 
just as the acquisition of products (home appliances, 
industrialized food, cars, smartphones) makes everyday life 
easier and helps to make it liveable. These conditions, 
furthermore, broaden the spectrum of leisure activities and 


possible travel goals, and create real security, or at least a 
genuine sense of it, in potential crisis situations. 

Additionally, this structural constraint in favour of the 
imperial mode of living takes different forms according to 
where people live, their class, gender and race. While some 
people can avoid this mode of living by buying regional or 
seasonal products, others only have a limited ability to act, 
especially when it comes to the organization of their daily 
work life, the things they consume or the social relations in 
which they live. Those who have a meagre income and few 
assets, or depend on unemployment insurance or social 
transfers, can only participate in social wealth to the extent 
that they benefit from the poor working conditions and the 
exploitation of nature elsewhere - for example, by buying 
cheap textiles and food. 

The imperial mode of living thus is simultaneously both 
necessity and promise, constraint and precondition for life 
and social participation. The relationship between constraint 
and facilitation, as well as the ability to avoid the constraint, 
varies according to an individual’s social position. Social 
position does not determine the individual’s course of 
action, but it does stake out the space of possible action and 
therefore decides the range of options available to a person. 
The perspective we propose here thus renders visible the 
Spatially extensive reproduction of everyday life through - 
both restricting and enabling - structural framework 
conditions. 


Hegemony and subjectivation 


The imperial mode of living goes hand in hand with specific 
ideas of progress that have their material core in the 
development of productive forces: computers must be 
increasingly more powerful, food must be cheaper - largely 
or entirely regardless of the social and ecological conditions 
under which these items are produced. If these ideas are 


based on a coherence between the norms of production and 
consumption and thus correspond to the dynamic of 
Capitalist accumulation, and if it is possible to externalize 
the negative consequences, then it is difficult to challenge 
the imperial mode of living. The latter then is hegemonic : it 
is widely accepted; secured in socio-economic, political and 
institutional terms; and deeply embedded in people’s 
everyday practices. 

For Antonio Gramsci, hegemony denotes a constellation 
of domination in which there is a widely shared ‘consent of 
the governed’. 28 The material and ideological elements of 
domination are stabilized through ‘common sense’, 22 which 
allows central aspects of social domination to appear 
unquestionable and natural, and therefore, likewise, not to 
be domination. Existing social relations are broadly accepted 
by individuals and collective actors such as companies and 
trade unions, state institutions and media, etc.; they are 
actively reproduced and become a part of people’s world 
view and way of interpreting the world: their sense making. 

First, hegemony has a strategic dimension: it denotes the 
ability of the ruling class to generalize its own interests and 
world views. The subaltern classes transform the interests of 
the ruling class (e.g. in terms of economic growth and 
competitiveness) into their own - or, rather, they must make 
them their own, each according to his or her social position. 
The interest of the ruling powers thereby becomes the 
common interest, i.e. a broadly shared idea of what counts 
as socially ‘normal’, ‘necessary’ or even ‘natural’; the ruling 
class becomes the ‘leading’ class. This presupposes that it 
presents and pursues its interests in such a way that they 
are attractive to the entire society - or, at least, to the 
majority thereof. This process is not the result of some 
master plan, but simply occurs along the way through 
conflicts between different factions of the ruling class and 
between them and subaltern classes. 


One central material element of hegemony, which 
Gramsci refers to in his analysis of ‘Americanism and 
Fordism’, *° consists of regularities and expected behaviours 
that are created through a particular organization of the 
production process and _ the~ establishment of a 
corresponding consumption norm. Through the homo 
economicus , a historically specific way of behaviour, an 
alignment with exchange value and competition, is 
normalized; it becomes part of human nature. *1 This 
‘ahistorical naturalization of dominant patterns of behaviour’ 
is also a product of the prevailing economic science, 72 
which contributes to the constitution of the subjectivities 
that it pretends to merely describe. 

Second, hegemony is created through the mode of living 
and common sense of everyday life; it is based on the 
practical orientations of people in specific circumstances. In 
this sense, it is something to be struggled for not only 
strategically, but also in everything that is taken for granted 
in everyday life, in the routines that lie at the foundation of 
the imperial mode of living: driving cars, dreaming of buying 
a house, purchasing cheap entertainment and 
communication devices. This fact is of utmost importance if 
we think of political and social alternatives: strategic action 
alone is not enough as long as the interests pursued by it do 
not become a part of everyday practices and routines, which 
themselves are linked to the given living conditions and 
social orientations. In this sense, hegemony is a 
comprehensive material and symbolic practice: it contains 
the ‘everyday initiatives of many individuals and social 
groups in which they, by actively submitting themselves to 
collectively shared habits, indicate their consent to be 
ruled’. 43 

A theory of hegemony that attributes great importance to 
common sense and everyday practices provides an 
understanding of domination. It simultaneously widens the 


view to the subjects who subordinate themselves to 
domination and to the way in which they do this: that is, the 
processes of subjectivation , through which domination 
produces and stabilizes itself, but through which it also 
might be challenged. ** When domination does not use 
naked force, discipline and oppression to maintain itself, but 
instead draws on the wishes and desires of the populace, 
then it becomes a part of individual identity, shapes it, and 
thereby becomes all the more effective. Domination, then, is 
no longer merely external to individual subjects. Instead, it 
employs the very mechanisms these individuals act upon 
themselves, and thus displays its effectiveness precisely in 
the fact that it is not felt as domination. 

To illustrate this with an example: capitalism appeals to 
people in their capacity as rationally acting individuals who 
are themselves responsible for their success or failure. In its 
neoliberal phase, capitalism has latched onto’ the 
emancipatory critique of the new social movements of the 
1960s and 1970s, a critique originally aimed at the 
disciplining, patronizing and patriarchal tendencies that 
characterized the state and society during Fordism. 
Capitalism transformed this critique into an opportunity for 
its own modernization. While life and consumption 
opportunities expanded significantly for some, competition 
and social inequality were intensified. A destructive race for 
production locations and status positions became normal, 
increasing the unequal appropriation of labour and nature 
and thus strengthening the imperial mode of living. The 
predominant form of subjectivity in neoliberal capitalism 
became the ‘entrepreneurial self’, internalizing 
neoliberalism’s imperatives in a way that renders 
domination invisible. 

Subjectivation also has a physical aspect. Class, gender 
and race become - as we already indicated with reference to 
Pierre Bourdieu - bodies. They are inscribed into modes of 


movement, feeling and taste. *° Through this avenue, power 
is ‘naturalized’. It is reproduced by masking differences 
through consumption, by affirming one’s social position and 
by ‘self-actualizing’ oneself. This mode of self-affirmation 
and distinction becomes all the more important ‘in times of 
increasing social dangers’, as Stefanie Graefe has shown. 4° 
Self-affirmation, mediated through consumption, becomes a 
driving force for the imperial mode of living. 

As with the formation of a coherence between the norms 
of production and consumption, the formation of subjectivity 
and hegemony is not a process in which ‘capital’ simply 
manufactures the subjects and everyday practices required 
for its functioning. Rather, it is an ongoing struggle in which 
people are constantly compromising between their desires 
and social opportunities, without having equal access to 
resources of power. Hegemony and subjectivation are, 
furthermore, never total. The claims to participation and 
conceptions of justice that accompany them could, in fact, 
be articulated in a way that is reflective and critical of 
existing societal relations. This can occur if the promises of 
the imperial mode of living become unachievable for an ever 
greater number of people, or if the harm and discomfort 
generated by the pressure to consume superimposes the 
possible benefits of social distinction. Recent research in the 
sociology of labour, looking at the pathologies of neoliberal 
subjectivity, has shown that this tipping point may already 
have been be reached for many people. *7 

Concerning the idea of habitus mentioned earlier, we can 
also ask, in which situations is habitus disturbed? At what 
point can demands and desires no longer be fulfilled? This is 
conceivably the case during times of crisis, but also the 
result of many small and everyday concerns or new 
experiences, something that can be manifested in many 
minor changes in an individual’s everyday life, which often 
remain only temporarily, but could also stabilize and 


produce effects on a larger societal level. 4% Thinking 
beyond Bourdieu, the malaise of habitus can also lead to the 
politicization of established relations and to the practical 
search for alternatives. 

But, even so, there is nothing automatic tying together 
growing experiences of inequality and a reflective social 
consciousness that would translate them into emancipatory 
practice. Many other forms of politicization are possible, 
especially reactionary ones. Moreover - as shown by political 
developments since 2008 - crisis situations can be 
stabilized precisely by state support of the practices that 
constitute the imperial mode of living, such as by 
attempting to maintain car production and sales through 
Car-scrapping incentives. Another example of a certain 
tendency in crisis policies is to make industrially produced 
agricultural products cheaper by means of free trade 
agreements. 

Nevertheless, the experience of inequality opens up a 
Space for social and_ political confrontations over 
alternatives. It is a soace that does not exist as long as the 
promises of the imperial mode of living are a reality for many 
people, or at least seem to be within reach - as long as the 
dominant ways in which people see themselves in society 
are more or less intact and viewed as normal. The primary 
challenge for emancipatory forces in this situation (a 
challenge we will return to in our last chapter) is to identify 
some ideas or at least the remnants of a ‘moral economy’, *2 
and from these create a compelling vision of an equally 
good life that is also ecologically and socially just. 


Hierarchization 


As we have already indicated at various points, even when 
we speak of the imperial mode of living, this singular 
phenomenon reproduces itself along myriad lines of social 
division - between countries and regions, city and country, 


classes, genders, and races, as well as between society and 
nature. It entails varied relations of power and domination, 
to the extent that the better life it makes possible for certain 
people in certain places necessitates the subversion of living 
conditions of other people in other places (even when 
nearby, but very often far away and invisible). 

This is expressed, for example, in conspicuous 
consumption, through which the rich affirm their social 
position and members of the upper middle class highlight 
their pretensions to social advancement. In the consumption 
and purchase of luxury goods, the symbolic value of the 
good outweighs its use value: a €20,000 Rolex does not tell 
the time any better than a wristwatch costing less than a 
fraction of that price. Worn unobtrusively for show in 
appropriate contexts, however, the ostentatious possession 
can grant prestige to its owner. °° 
Along with the distinction gained through conspicuous 
consumption, a new form of hierarchization pointed out by 
Fred Hirsch has also arisen: >! the wealthy also differentiate 
themselves by goods that cannot, unlike branded products, 
be made generally available. These ‘positional’ goods 
include art objects, antiques and properties in expensive 
areas. 

To give another example: substantial differences between 
genders have appeared in consumption that produces 
climate change. Transport practices and meat consumption 
are two significant ones. °2 Moreover, the responsibility for 
the ecological crisis - despite the general adoption of fossil 
fuel-based consumption in Fordism - varies according to 
class. Even while avoiding the concept of class, the 
Wuppertal Institute found the 


[t]he lifestyle communities, also known as social milieus, with the best 
education and income and the highest environmental consciousness 
exhibit, ironically, the highest resource consumption ... The environmentally 
friendly effect of their decisions, which are in many places quite 
environmentally conscious, is effectively overridden because, with their 


material circumstances, they can afford more products and services than 
people in lower social milieus ... Although people with less education and 
money are often not environmentally conscious, they are in_ fact 
environmentally friendly - mostly because their income is too low to afford a 
resource-intensive lifestyle. >? 


The concept of the imperial mode of living should not 
mean ignoring the fact that powerful capitalist actors with 
their structural power over the reproduction of the workforce 
and their ever more subtle marketing mechanisms push 
people towards specific modes of living. >* Nor does this 
concept mean that all human beings live in a similar way, 
but rather that society is dominated by specific, widely 
Shared conceptions of ‘the good life’ and _ societal 
development. The aspects of the mode of living that work to 
make society hierarchical are in permanent tension with 
those rather integrative aspects that work to assure 
hegemony: the imperial mode of living is based on social 
inequality and reproduces it. At the same time, it makes it 
possible to deal with social inequality. It stabilizes unequal 
societies as long as the wealth of the upper class appears to 
the subaltern classes to be a redeemable promise of 
happiness, at least in limited quantities. >> 


Externalization 


In the section titled ‘Valorization, accumulation and 
reproduction’, we _ already suggested that capitalist 
commodity production, competition, exchange _ value- 
orientation, commodification of nature and labour power, as 
well as the appropriation of surplus value, are not 
conceivable without an e/sewhere from which all these 
phenomena can profit in social, economic and ecological 
terms. The reproduction of the labour force in rich countries 
is greatly enabled thanks to their ‘advantageous’ access to 
labour power, resources and sinks located elsewhere. This is 
evident most of all in cheap commodities such as food, 
durable consumer goods or the materials for their 


production, made in other countries or regions under 
socially and ecologically destructive conditions. Even when 
Salaries are stagnant or falling, the ‘shopping cart’ can still 
get bigger. >© Marx called this the increase of ‘relative 
surplus value’: by reducing the value of commodities that 
are necessary for the reproduction of labour power, the 
value of the latter decreases and the rate of surplus and 
profit increases. °’ Under the conditions of the global 
Capitalist market and the heavily institutionalized industrial 
relations in the centres, this phenomenon is essentially 
based on a system in which the production process uses raw 
materials or intermediate products made_ elsewhere. 
Stephan Lessenich has spoken of an ‘externalization society’ 
which shifts its negative effects to an outside: 


We externalize because we can, because social structures enable us to do 
so, because social mechanisms allow us to do so, because general practice 
confirms our doing so. To a certain extent, however, we also externalize 
because we cannot do otherwise , because social structures force us to do 
so, because social mechanisms drive us to do so, because the general 
practice in our social environment causes us to do so. 78 


Feminist social and economic theories have expanded the 
perspective on externalization. The fundamental elements of 
capitalist production include not only the market-mediated 
(over)exploitation of human beings and nature, which very 
often requires brutal valorization, but also the appropriation 
of care work. Externalization, in this sense, is understood 
comprehensively as a ‘principle’ that importantly 
contributes to the functioning of the capitalist economy. °9 
The capitalist structure of externalization, in the sense of a 


devaluation of what is separate from it (unpaid socially female work and 
services provided by natural ecology), becomes the basis for its free or low- 
cost appropriation. Globalizing capitalism therefore also leads to globalizing 
this principle. It is expressed in new, current processes of appropriation that 
are connected to the new frontiers. °° 


Along with the specific production processes, the 
importance of an e/sewhere is visible in the connection 
between paid work and reproduction - more precisely, in 
ever more intimately connected ‘care chains’. Christa 
Wichterich proposes the concept of a ‘transnational care- 
extractivism’ that demonstrates the fact and method by 
which ‘the global middle classes secure their own 
reproduction through the appropriation of capacities of care 
from other, poorer regions, dispossessing them and thereby 
also transferring the reproduction crisis onto them’. ©! At the 
same time, despite migration and transnationally organized 
care work, the socially limited estimation of feminized and 
ethnicized morality of care and _ its corresponding 
occupations remains in place. 


Crisis situations and supply gaps in the global North are thus bridged and 
shifted to the home economies and countries. As a variant of the problem to 
reconcile different demands, caregivers from the global South or East must 
then individually step in to fill the care gap created by the ‘care drain’ in 
their own family, and cope by entrusting the care of their own children and 
elderly family members to relatives, neighbours or migrants from still poorer 
regions or countries. © 


The imperial mode of living thus contains an 
externalization of the socio-economic and ecological crises 
that maintains labour relations and lives for certain 
(privileged) groups in specific regions in a way that is 
relatively rewarding and attractive, to the disadvantage of 
other regions and social groups. This tendency to externalize 
problems and crises is inherent in advanced capitalist 
societies that hold a politically and economically powerful 
place in the global system. Erik Olin Wright has spoken of 
the ‘systematic pressure on  profit-maximizing firms to 
generate negative externalities’. © 


ON THE USE VALUE OF THE CONCEPT 


Finally, we would like to summarize in nine points the 
political and scholarly value offered by the concept ‘imperial 
mode of living’. First , the concept clarifies the intimate link 
between the capitalist mode of production, everyday 
practices and forms of subjectivity - including both paid 
work and forms of unpaid labour. Strategies of valorization 
and exploitation of capital, and the structures and processes 
of state policies, as well as the dominant power 
relationships, are articulated in mechanisms of thinking and 
acting, are inscribed in people’s identities and bodies, and 
are chosen and desired. They thus penetrate the pores of 
everyday life. 

Second , with the concept of the imperial mode of living - 
which, thanks to the adjective ‘imperial’, joins a strongly 
political semantic - the finger of moral disapprobation is not 
to be pointed at people who have and drive a car, or at 
those who, without questioning it, take flights over short 
distances despite the availability of alternative transport, or 
at those who eat industrially produced meat. These 
behaviours should be criticized and changed - through 
individual behaviour, legal restraints or even prohibitions, 
while alternatives are also made possible on a societal level. 
But this is not the scope of the concept that we employ 
politically and analytically. In this sense, the core starting 
point for social change is not ‘taking personal responsibility’ 
and making an individual choice ‘between moral and 
immoral behaviour’. ©4 Rather, it is primarily a question of 
pointing out the social structures and patterns of inequality 
that reproduce the imperial mode of living. 

Third , our concept points towards an important cause of 
the fact that resource-depleting and emission-producing 
practices display a high durability despite widespread 
awareness of the ecological crisis. The concept shows that 
social reproduction, above all in the capitalist centres, is 
essentially achieved through access to the labour force and 


the natural resources of elsewhere, which has had a 
stabilizing effect during the crisis of neoliberal globalization. 
Moreover, it indicates that social relations in other places - 
even through their inclusion in the world market - are 
structured for these purposes. 

Fourth , the concept shows why the established forms of 
global environmental politics since the 1990s have been 
ineffective. We are living through a veritable crisis in crisis 
management, as the imperial mode of living plays no role 
whatsoever as a core element of current policies - best 
expressed by the annual Conferences of the Parties to the 
Framework Convention on Climate Change. Thus, for 
example, the 2015 Paris Agreement contains not a single 
reference to fossil energy sources as the main cause of 
climate change. The dominant forms’ of national 
environmental politics also take place within a tunnel of 
ecological modernization and do not approach the 
problematic modes of production and living. ©° For that 
reason, the concept of the imperial mode of living 
discourages high expectations from governmental and 
intergovernmental policies regarding the ~ required 
fundamental socio-ecological transformation - without 
relieving them of their responsibility or being content to look 
cynically at the established forms of policy. For it is the 
dominant relationships of social forces and orientations that 
lie at the heart of current society-nature relations; these 
Cannot be overcome through state policy alone. This fact is 
also reflected in the ‘progressive governments’ of Latin 
America, which have largely failed to develop any 
alternatives to world market-oriented neo-extractivism, and 
therefore continue to mine raw materials and fossil fuels and 
to grow agricultural products at almost any ecological cost 
for sale on the global market. As a result of social struggles, 
they aim to get a greater share of the world market pie, but 


they do not question either the pie itself or the conditions of 
its production. 

Fifth , the concept explains why, despite multiple 
commitments to sustainability and some remarkable efforts 
in dealing with the ecological crisis, our present is 
dominated by neo-imperial resource policies, new forms of 
extractivism and policies of externalizing ecological and 
economic problems. Another capitalist valorization of nature 
pretends to both deal with the crisis and, at the same time, 
stimulate the capitalist economy. This approach is promoted 
not only by the dominant power relationships, institutions 
and interest groups, but also by the hegemonic mode of 
living. However, this does not mean at all that we want to 
weaken the idea of imperialism itself with the concept of the 
imperial mode of living. Rather, the intention is to illuminate 
the hegemonic entrenchment of imperialist politics in 
everyday practices and perceptions, especially in the middle 
and upper classes of societies in the global North. For us, it 
is a question of the theoretical grounding of the concept of 
hegemony and, along with that, an explanation of the 
perseverance of imperialist politics at a time when the socio- 
ecological contradictions of the imperial mode of living are 
increasingly apparent. 

Sixth , the concept of the imperial mode of living qualifies 
high expectations about good arguments, public and 
rational discussion and the enlightened self-interest of 
‘humankind’ or even of dominant social forces. All these 
mechanisms often fall through the grid patterns of 
perception as they are constituted by deeply-rooted social 
orientations and practices, or they are selectively integrated 
into the latter, resulting in a consolidation rather than a 
challenge to specific norms of production and consumption 
through their partial modernization. This is also true for 
many (supposedly) alternative approaches in which the 
deep entrenchment of the imperial mode of living remains, 


at best, neglected, as in the case of a green economy (see 
Chapter 7 ). 

Seventh , the concept always contains an aspect of 
struggle and change. In the second chapter, we argued that 
the essence of capitalist societies consists precisely in their 
permanent state of self-transformation. The question is, 
which direction(s) will this transformation take? Which rule 
of logic will be applied? Which constellations of interests 
and power relationships will be at play? The imperial mode 
of living is definitely becoming ‘greener’ in terms of 
ecological sustainability. But it is also becoming ‘browner’ by 
increasing the use of fossil energy and other non-renewable 
raw materials. There is no zero-sum game between ‘green’ 
and ‘brown’ industries, but the expansion of certain sectors 
is often related to the simple fact of where capital can make 
profits. The imperial mode of living must thus constantly 
revolutionize itself - or rather, must be revolutionized by 
many actors with their specific interests - in order to have its 
essential features maintained. This also means that the 
specific embodiment of this mode of living is and will be 
contested. For instance, people who are negatively affected, 
such as workers in countries of the global South or their 
governments, can raise social or environmental standards 
and thereby influence the specific forms of externalization. 

Eighth , the concept of the imperial mode of living 
illuminates the preconditions, starting points and forms of 
an emancipatory politicization of the ecological crisis. It 
seems initially important to us to oppose the now 
widespread catastrophic fatalism which is_ itself an 
instrument for stabilizing those social relations that play a 
primary role in causing the imagined catastrophe. This does 
not mean turning a blind eye to well founded scenarios such 
as those of the IPCC. But even if time is running out - not 
least because of the threat of reaching dangerous tipping 
points of the climate system (like the thawing of permafrost 


soils which would release massive amounts of the aggressive 
greenhouse gas methane) - it is worth adhering to the 
complicated and contradictory project of emancipation and 
opposition to authoritarian and technocratic forms of 
handling the crisis which, in fact, only deepen the problems. 

Ninth , the concept therefore forms a starting point for 
possible emancipatory projects and the horizon of socio- 
ecological transformation. Forming real alternatives requires 
constant critique of current conditions and_ false 
alternatives, anti-hegemonic strategies and an appealing 
mode of living that is liveable for everybody without being 
socially or ecologically destructive. This entails conflict and 
push-back against both powerful actors and the current 
imperial practices in the dominant mode of living. It also 
requires being aware of the latter’s historical development 
and the current forms of its expansion and reproduction. It is 
to this that we now turn. 


4 


The Historical Making of the 
Imperial Mode of Living 


In this world of ours, a world of powerful centers and subjugated outposts, 
there is no wealth that must not be held in some suspicion. 


Eduardo Galeano ! 


A comprehensive history of the imperial mode of living could 
be the subject of an entire research project on its own. It 
would need to draw upon extensive historical sources and 
historiographical works and reinterpret them through the 
lens of our conceptual framework. It would require tracing 
the structural developments, the myriad empirically 
observable lived practices, struggles and demands that are 
periodically consolidated in these structures, and those that 
historically proved unable to achieve such consolidation or 
only survived as niche practices. This approach would result 
in a multi-layered microhistory of everyday life among 
various social groups in specific regions and during different 
periods. Such a microhistory, in particular, would be 
impossible to fit into this small volume. 

Nevertheless, we would like to use a few illustrative 
examples to show how the imperial mode of living 
developed during various historical phases - and which 
continuities and effects it maintains to this day. What 
interests us most here is, first, how the momentum of the 
Capitalist mode of production has expanded systematically 
and has increasingly subjected relations in society and with 


nature to commodification through the process of capitalist 
appropriation. This momentum has_ always’ provoked 
systemic contradictions and crises. 

Also relevant is, second, the fact that, and the manner in 
which the struggles of various classes, class factions and 
social groups for better living conditions and enhanced 
opportunities during specific periods and in specific places 
have managed to succeed. Even successful struggles have 
tended to be reintegrated under conditions of colonial, 
patriarchal, racist and class-based domination. This is the 
reason why the many. struggles for socio-economic 
improvements have often resulted in extending and 
consolidating the imperial mode of living, and only rarely led 
to economic and social forms based on solidarity and 
without ecologically destructive effects. The imperial mode 
of living - this is our primary argument - is a kind of 
compromise between the interests of those in power and the 
demands and desires of their subalterns, partially 
externalizing both many important prerequisites for 
producing their living conditions and the negative 
consequences of these conditions - this is the imperial 
dimension of the mode of living. 2 It is quite often the 
consequence of social compromises in the very parts of the 
world where struggles for better living conditions have been 
led successfully and whose position in the international 
division of labour allowed for the unfolding of a capitalist 
dynamic. 

Third, along with the alternatives that occur within 
capitalism - which are themselves often thoroughly 
integrated into it and functionalized so that the material 
living conditions of larger or smaller social groups are still 
improved - there are always parallel alternatives to 
capitalism. The latter have also sometimes modernized 
capitalism and were integrated, suppressed or marginalized. 
Here, we are not concerned with a history of the imperial 


mode of living per se, but rather hope to present it in its 
historical genesis and thereby understand it in its historical 
changeability. Nevertheless, for a history of the imperial 
mode of living, it is important to uncover the opportunities 
for intervention within and against it that constantly emerge 
as areas for struggle. 2 

To outline a few aspects of the historical establishment of 
the imperial mode of living in the next two chapters, we 
distinguish four phases. The first phase consists of early 
capitalism and colonization up to the end of the eighteenth 
century. The second phase includes liberal capitalism and 
advancing colonization up until the imperialism of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. After a long 
transition during the two world wars, the comparatively brief 
third phase began in the form of Fordism, which stretched 
from the 1950s to the 1970s. The fourth phase, neoliberal 
Capitalist globalization, continues today, even though it is 
currently undergoing a crisis in many parts of the world. 4 

To speak of different phases of capitalist development is 
always, admittedly, a matter of heuristics. For whatever 
similarities existed and still exist, the real history of the 
process has taken place in various regions with something of 
a time lag (Fordism, for example, was established in the US 
significantly earlier than elsewhere), or has _ been 
implemented differently on a local level (e.g. vigorous 
industrialization did not occur everywhere) and with 
discontinuities. We also do not want to suggest a unity of 
colonial and neocolonial domination, or consider the 
developments and actors outside Europe as lacking their 
own influence, internal power relations or dynamics. > That 
would be Eurocentric and would present non-European 
societies aS passive, making their ‘modernization’ seem 
possible only from outside (through Europe). In this respect, 
the historiography of the imperial mode of living also takes 


the regions outside Europe as centres of competence, as 
factors of power and agents. 

Topics of global history, in the sense of ‘global social 
history’, are - along with analysis of the structures that are 
established, operate and dissolve - the ‘repeatedly 
intensifying interactions and transfers between’ world 
regions and the formation of economic, political, social and 
cultural networks, and the institutions and media that 
enable them, organize them and drive them forward’. © Thus 
‘transfers und interlinkages’ across borders can be 
uncovered without having to account for ‘the whole world’. / 

We must also consider the fact that the process of 
interaction between different regions of the world is by no 
means symmetrical. When the advanced capitalist societies 
of the global North ‘interact’ with non-capitalist milieus 
within societies in the global South, as a rule the former 
dictate the terms and thereby often cause the non-capitalist 
parts of the latter to disappear or to at least have a capitalist 
logic imposed on them. Sticking to this seemingly ‘simple’ 
rule does not mean reducing everything to economism or 
determinism. It is, rather, a far-reaching assumption of 
‘overdetermination’. Social relations and processes are 
overdetermined when they have multiple causes that cannot 
be reduced to one another but mutually influence each 
other. These should not be thought of as the necessary 
result of economic laws but as complex effects that are 
created when the capitalist economy forges its path 
‘through the multiform world of the superstructures, from 
local tradition to international circumstance’. ® 

Furthermore, we present our arguments here in the 
tradition of political ecology, where society and nature are 
not understood as isolated units but in the broader context 
of ‘society-nature relations’. % Nature, accordingly, 
‘represents a precondition through which mediating social 
activities are made possible, and it encompasses an array of 


impact potentials and contexts that are socially malleable 
but which escape comprehensive organization and control. 
It is through this that the experience of nature’s 
independence and autonomy constitutes itself’. 19 The 
consideration that both society and nature are different 
within themselves points to the fact that they are not two 
entirely self-contained entities (a homogeneous ‘society’ is 
not mediated through a homogeneous ‘nature’). On the 
contrary, they are mediated by processes on very different 
Spatial levels - from the most local to the global - and in 
quite different areas, such as food, housing, transport or 
clothing. This is also relevant to the course of historical 
developments. 

Accordingly, this chapter attempts to provide an outline 
of the development of the imperial mode of living since the 
beginning of the colonial period. Following this, we will be 
able to sketch the significance of the imperial mode of living 
for the development of industrial capitalism from the end of 
the eighteenth century and, finally, for Fordism. The latter 
phase has led to the first ‘universalization’ of the imperial 
mode of living, especially in the industrialized countries of 
the global North, but also in the semi-peripheral countries 
(particularly in Latin America) where a ‘middle class’ has 
emerged. ++ At the end of the 1960s, post-war capitalism 
found itself in a crisis that was also a crisis of the dominant 
forms of appropriation of nature, which had been hegemonic 
up to that time. 1/2 This is the subject of the following 
chapter, in which we show how a historical window of 
opportunity opened during the crisis of Fordism and the 
imperial mode of living was challenged: the world 
experienced a powerful and widespread moment of 
decolonization in the two decades after the Second World 
War. In the 1970s, this led to debates about a New 
International Economic Order. The ecological crisis also 
became a topic of debate: the steep rise in oil prices and 


car-free Sundays, the desire for and emergence of 
alternative practices of living, the first United Nations 
Conference on the Human Environment in 1972 in 
Stockholm and the Limits to Growth report for the Club of 
Rome. New social movements emerged and _ formed 
conceptual as well as practical critiques of the predominant 
imperial mode of living, thus challenging and changing the 
latter: the solidarity and peace movements, the feminist, 
youth and, not least, environmental movements. This phase 
provided lessons and experience with long-lasting effects 
that we can still connect to and activate today. 

But this window has closed again. The restructuring of 
Capitalism since the 1980s has led to a deepening of the 
imperial mode of living in the centres and its spread to the 
countries of the global South. 4° This has enormous 
ramifications for the current political and social situation. It 
is less and less effective to externalize the negative 
preconditions and consequences of the imperial mode of 
living from the centres of capitalism, because the emerging 
economies themselves use externalization policies to 
safeguard the imperial mode of living and make social 
compromises possible. This, in turn, leads to ecological- 
imperial tensions and represents a significant obstacle to 
reasonably effective national and international policies for 
sustainability. Instead, the current constellation consists of, 
on the one hand, the ‘post-political’ impossibility of coming 
up with alternatives from within established institutions and, 
on the other, increasingly authoritarian policies. 


COLONIALISM AND EARLY CAPITALISM 


The imperial mode of living was a part of colonialism from 
the sixteenth century, during which ‘new’ spaces were 
constantly being subjected to capitalist appropriation and 
valorization. This was achieved through direct physical 
violence, the threat of violence and/or structural constraints. 


Even then, the rise in productivity and prosperity in the 
metropolises was based on a world resource order that 
favoured the early capitalist centres: Spain and Portugal 
were the first to secure this arrangement for merchant 
Capitalism, followed by Holland. +4 

The imperial mode of living in the European centres 
accordingly shaped relations in society and with nature, 
especially in the Latin American colonies. The system of 
resource extractivism that they established then continues 
today. !° It ensures the ‘development of underdevelopment’, 
a term coined by development theorist André Gunder Frank: 
16 these societies were ruled by plantation owners and 
mining companies, colonial administrations, the urban 
merchant bourgeoisie and the aristocracy. Since the middle 
of the sixteenth century, gold and silver, and agricultural 
products such as coffee, sugar and tobacco, have been 
produced for Europe using forced labour. 1’ Demand from 
the capitalist centres was the decisive force here. The city of 
Potosi in contemporary Bolivia, the centre of global silver 
production in the mid-sixteenth century, had 150,000 
inhabitants at that time (during the same period, 200,000 
people lived in London and 400,000 in Paris). Domestic 
labourers - especially indigenous peoples in mining 
operations - and slaves from Africa were exploited under 
working conditions that ranged from bad to catastrophic. 
Other modes of living based on gathering, agriculture or 
hunting were generally curbed and, in many cases, 
destroyed. 18 

The campaigns of plunder and conquest were driven by 
the myth of El Dorado. ‘The Gilded One’ is the story of an 
indigenous Cacique tribal chief who ruled over a golden city 
and a huge territory full of gold. Colonial exploitation was 
further justified ideologically in racist terms as a civilizing 
‘mission’. Nature was viewed as ‘wild’ and in need of being 
‘tamed’. The diversity of cultures and economies among the 


indigenous peoples was negated and for the most part 
destroyed. 

The historian of consumption Manuel Schramm points out 
that a pattern was emerging in the mode of living in the 
Latin American colonies - similar to that in the African ones - 
which endured into the nineteenth century and through 
which subalterns were integrated into the world market: 


The elites were so strongly oriented towards European consumption that 
there was hardly any chance to develop a domestic consumer goods 
industry, as there were no customers for it. The result of this was the 
peculiar division between the Europeanized elites of the cities and a 
hinterland that was still in many areas characterized by a subsistence 
economy. Between them was a middle class that attempted to imitate 
European consumption without being able to afford expensive imported 
products. This is where domestic manufacturers found their best 
opportunity to succeed. 9 


Opposition to Spanish and Portuguese dominion arose 
repeatedly as these countries’ rule became ever more rigid 
in the face of growing competition from Great Britain, 
beginning in the 1770s. Famously, a rebellion in the 
Viceroyalty of Peru in 1780 was led by Tupac Amaru, who 
fought against compulsory levies on the indigenous 
population and their forced recruitment into the labour 
force. This was the first time calls for independence from 
Spain arose. The revolt, which was quashed after two years, 
remains an enduring part of collective (indigenous) memory 
of a non-racist and non-imperial society. 

Following the French Revolution, there was an even more 
widespread rebellion against colonization by the global 
North, especially in the French colony of Saint-Domingue. 
Here almost 90 per cent of the population, mostly slaves, 
cultivated sugar for France, while the remaining 10 per cent 
of the 600,000 inhabitants were free Afro-Europeans with 
very limited rights. The ruling class consisted of white 
colonists originally from France. In response to the French 
Revolution, the Afro-Europeans and, somewhat later, the 


rebelling slaves began demanding civil and political rights. 
After many bloody revolts, the slaves were granted their 
freedom in 1794. A few years later, the French rulers were 
finally driven off the island after continuous fighting, and in 
1804 the country of Haiti became the second politically 
independent country in the western hemisphere after the 
US. 20 

In addition to abolishing slavery, the rebellions in Latin 
America were revolts against the constant land grabs and 
externalization of the imperial mode of living. Whether the 
product in question was sugar cane or coffee in Columbia or 
the Caribbean, rubber in Brazil, or the extraction of metal 
ores in Chile, Bolivia or Peru, 24 the pattern was the same 
everywhere: human beings and nature were valorized 
according to the rhythm of development in the capitalist 
centres. This provoked opposition that derived not only from 
the moral economy of indigenous and African American (in 
the broad sense of the Americas) communities, but also from 
the endeavours of the domestic white elites who were trying 
to participate in the prosperity that was transferred to the 
centres. All prerequisites for making the global North’s 
imperial mode of living an attractive model for these 
territories were also created in the process, even though 
people there had previously experienced only the social and 
ecological costs of this mode of living. 

Colonialism created important economic and _ political 
conditions for the development of Europe and the colonies 
themselves. It was not only based on territorial expansion 
and appropriation, but also drew upon the profound 
transformation of European societies and - beginning in the 
eighteenth century - the use of fossil fuels. Rolf Peter 
Sieferle argues that, in England, the use of coal hauled up 
from the depths of the earth, which was initially preferred to 
wood on the basis of its comparative ease of transport, 
translated to gains in available surface area: lands that had 


previously been used for energy purposes were now 
available as pastures for sheep, who also provided the wool 
needed for producing cloth. The introduction of coal, 
however, did not only favour the development of agrarian 
capitalism. Thanks to coal’s characteristics as an energy 
source, its industrial use also increased the productivity of 
iron production and helped industrial capitalism to break 
through. 

As Andreas Malm has pointed out in his pathbreaking 
study Fossil Capital , coal furthermore served as a crucial 
means for disciplining labour power. 22 In contrast to water 
power, the other important source of energy in the early 
years of industrial capitalism, steam power could be 
generated independent of space and time and enabled the 
concentration of large numbers of workers in urban 
factories, as well as their disciplining by machinery. The 
large-scale use of coal from the middle of the nineteenth 
century thus became an important means for the real 
subsumption of labour under capital. The domination and 
degradation of nature by burning fossil energy went hand in 
hand with the domination of one social class by another. Or, 
as Andreas Malm quotes C. S. Lewis, ‘Man’s power over 
Nature ... turns out to be a power exercised by some men 
over other men with Nature as its instrument.’ 23 

The pioneer of this development was_ England. 
Capitalism’s establishment was supported here by a political 
‘compromise system’, which was essentially based on the 
aristocracy having been incorporated into a centralized 
state, beginning in the sixteenth century, while continuing 
to maintain highly concentrated landownership protected by 
property rights. Personal rule over local populations 
(especially the rule of the nobility over peasants) was 
eliminated, the aristocracy was demilitarized and a political 
monopoly of legitimate coercion was set up. State power 
became public and ‘impersonal’. 24 As Ellen Meiksins Wood 


has shown, the aristocracy, in fact, initially remained the 
ruling class. In contrast to its continental European 
counterparts, however, it exercised its power first and 
foremost through economic means, i.e., mediated through 
their property. 2° In political terms, it was a part of an 
increasingly centralized state in which partial and parcelled 
sovereignty - the arrangement that had been typical of 
feudalism - had broken down, and with it the basis for the 
extra-economic power of the aristocracy. 

The loss of immediate political power meant that the 
ruling classes could no longer appropriate surplus labour 
primarily through direct coercion, but depended, rather, on 
economic means, i.e. coercion mediated through the market. 
Here, their property rights worked to their advantage: 
because land was highly concentrated in the hands of the 
aristocracy, a large proportion of agricultural land was 
worked by rent-paying farmers rather than by peasants who 
owned the land. To bear the economic pressure from 
landowners and to acquire access to more land, farmers 
depended on constantly increasing agricultural productivity 
and appropriating the surplus labour of the increasingly 
dispossessed masses. 

The imperatives of the market thus spread over 
increasingly larger social sectors. Adapting to this fact 
became a necessity of social reproduction for the important 
social classes, whether to remain competitive with other 
major landowners and tenant farmers or, in the case of 
dispossessed agricultural workers, to find a buyer for their 
labour power. This process eventually produced the social 
structure of capitalist societies: 


The famous triad of landlord, capitalist tenant, and wage labourer was the 
result, and with the growth of wage labour the pressures to improve labour 
productivity also increased. The same process created a highly productive 
agriculture capable of sustaining a large population not engaged in 
agricultural production, but also an increasing propertyless mass that would 
constitute both a large wage-labour force and a domestic market for cheap 


consumer goods - a type of market with no historical precedent. This is the 
background to the formation of English industrial capitalism. 7° 


If English capitalism developed from its own internal class 
and property relations, then in continental Europe the 
external pressure from England also drove the mainly state- 
led development of capitalism. The tendency to spatial 
expansion intrinsic to capitalism was also evident in the 
pressure that British companies applied to continental 
European companies and states that used their products, a 
pressure that continental Europeans could only counter by 
developing their own productive forces. 27 

Another spatial element of the capitalist dynamic is even 
more important in our context. Meiksins Wood has 
previously pointed this out: the separation between 
economic imperatives and political coercion, a fundamental 
aspect of capitalism, created the precondition for an 
economic expansion that, although requiring  extra- 
economic support, was no longer linked to long-term 
political control of the territory opened up for economic 
development. ‘The pre-capitalist unity of economic and 
political powers, such as that of feudal lordship, meant, 
among other things, that the economic powers of the feudal 
lord could never extend beyond the reach of his personal 
ties or alliances and extra-economic powers, his military 
force, political rule, or judicial authority.’ 2® Capital, however, 
by means of ‘specifically economic (market) imperatives ... 
is uniquely able to escape the limits of direct coercion and 
move far beyond the borders of political authority’. 22 This 
was a major condition for the development and flourishing 
of the imperial mode of living. It made it possible for the 
energy supply to be ‘liberated’ from national restrictions and 
to globalize - that is, externalize - its social and ecological 
costs: 


The Industrial Revolution was not so much an absolute emancipation from 
land constraints as the local accumulation of a capacity to export and 


redistribute such constraints in global society ... It did not dissolve 
(European) land constraints once and for all as much as it provided Europe 
with ways of appropriating the land resources of other continents. 2° 


The US, too, exported more and more agricultural 
products from the mid-eighteenth century and, in exchange, 
imported consumer goods from Europe. Little by little, it 
developed its own consumer goods industry, making 
products for huge swaths of the population. In some ways, 
this process prepared the way for the later Fordist mode of 
development in a resource-rich country that lacked feudal 
social structures. 

The imperial mode of living was initially limited to 
furnishing the upper classes with luxury goods. There were 
some initial signs of its social generalization - imported 
sugar, for example, was important for the nutrition of the 
British underclasses. 7! However, the imperial mode of living 
was not hegemonic in the sense that it essentially shaped 
the reproduction, and thus everyday life, of the majority of 
the population. ‘The “average” working man’, writes Edward 
P. Thompson on the situation in England during the 
Industrial Revolution, 


remained very close to subsistence level at a time when he was surrounded 
by the evidence of the increase of national wealth, much of it transparently 
the product of his own labour, and passing, by equally transparent means, 
into the hands of his employers. In psychological terms, this felt very much 
like a decline in standards. 22 


The imperial mode of living was, correspondingly, not an 
important area of compromise between ruling classes and 
subalterns. The privileges stemming from the exploitation of 
nature and human beings remained largely the prerogative 
of the upper classes. 


LIBERAL CAPITALISM, NEOCOLONIALISM AND IMPERIALISM IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


This situation did not fundamentally change during the 
period of liberal capitalism that began in the nineteenth 
century. Its novelty was not the fact that the subaltern 
classes of the global North - that is, the working class that 
increasingly represented an organized social force - 
assumed the consumption norms of the upper classes. An 
exception remained the sugar consumption § already 
mentioned - according to Jurgen Osterhammel, cane sugar 
was (in addition to tea) the only ‘exotic import that changed 
habits outside the narrow circle of luxury food and drink ... 
world sugar production doubled between 1880 and 1900, 
and doubled again between 1900 and 1914’. Sugar ‘actually 
became a food for the poor, a quick energy boost for the 
flagging labor force of industrial Britain’. 37 

The socially stabilizing function that imperial production 
and consumption norms assumed is apparent in food 
products. The novelty of liberal capitalism was the fact that 
the bourgeoisie ascended to become the economically 
dominant class and that industrial capitalism and 
imperialism intensified the competition for labour power and 
natural resources on a global scale. On the ideological plane, 
the ‘bourgeois family’ prevailed as a model, and ‘progress’ 
emerged as a central discursive frame which also served to 
justify colonial policy. In conjunction with this, racism 
became a part of the imperial mode of living: it constructed 
a backwards Other that had an integrating effect on the We 
and justified the exploitation of other world regions. 

The transformation from early to industrial capitalism in 
the global North, which also brought deep changes to the 
agricultural sector, developed at very different paces in 
different regions. As already described above, England was 
the centre where the use of coal and, later, the steam 
engine, accompanied by deep social upheaval, fostered a 
new energetic and technological basis of society from the 
middle of the seventeenth century on. In 1800, about 90 per 


cent of coal burned worldwide was mined in Great Britain - 
some of it for export. 34 Coal experienced its breakthrough 
aS an energy source in the mid-nineteenth century. Between 
1850 and 1914, worldwide coal production grew from about 
80 million tonnes per year to more than 1.3 billion tonnes. 
Great Britain, which had been the largest producer of coal at 
the beginning of this period, yielded this position to the US 
by the start of the First World War. 2° The share of global 
industrial production contributed by Europe and the US 
grew from 23 per cent in 1750 to 85 per cent in 1880 (in 
1800, China had manufactured a third of industrially 
produced goods worldwide). Initially, key industries were 
textiles, iron and steel, while electrical, chemical and food 
products became significant later on. 

Against the background of these historical conditions, 
Karl Polanyi identified the nineteenth century in particular 
with a violent ‘disembedding’ of social relations in favour of 
capitalist market processes formerly organized socially and 
collectively. 

Economic history reveals that the emergence of national markets was in no 

way the result of the gradual and spontaneous emancipation of the 

economic sphere from governmental control. On the contrary, the market 
has been the outcome of a conscious and often violent intervention on the 


part of government which imposed the market organization on society for 
noneconomic ends. 7° 


One element of intense capitalist expansion was the 
growth in Europe’s population from barely 190 million in 
1800 to 400 million by 1900. Average life expectancy also 
increased during this period. Serge Moscovici speaks of the 
complementary resources of people and raw materials on 
the one hand, and knowledge and skills on the other. 37 
These resources became the basis of the industrial and 
agricultural revolutions and the intensified process of 
urbanization. Technological advances, the _ industrial 
application of science and constant streamlining of business 


processes were just as important to these social and 
economic changes as the availability of raw materials. Of 
course, another essential element - both in the rapidly 
industrializing countries and in their colonies - was the 
construction of a strong infrastructure, such as railways, 
steam-powered navigation and the telegraph. 

Politically, the imperial mode of living was secured in the 
West during the ‘long nineteenth century’ - as llya 
Ehrenburg and then Eric Hobsbawm termed the period 
between the French Revolution and the First World War - 
under the aegis of Pax Britannica. 2° The British government 
was in the position of largely dictating the laws of 
international transport as well as standards in finance, 
production and exchange. As the dominant naval power and 
the most advanced economic power in Europe, it created 
global capitalist production and distribution norms. As the 
strongest colonial power, Great Britain ruled India from 1813 
to 1947 and controlled China’s trade (following the two 
Opium Wars from 1839 to 1842 and from 1856 to 1860). 
Nevertheless, Great Britain’s international predominance 
Came under pressure starting at the end of the nineteenth 
century. Competition for colonies and raw materials, in 
particular, led to the development of historical imperialism 
from the 1870s, subjecting the colonies to brutal violence 
and exploiting natural resources. The Berlin § Africa 
Conference from November 1884 to February 1885 in fact 
showed that the imperial powers sought to arrange things 
with each other. Nevertheless, the tensions among them 
were mounting, especially from the side of the German 
Empire, and finally led to the First World War. 

The sharp growth in demand for materials used in 
industry, the production of consumer goods and the demand 
for agricultural products had profound implications for 
economic, political and cultural developments in the 
peripheral countries. In addition to ‘classic’ products such as 


coffee, tobacco, sugar, silver and gold, new goods became 
increasingly important for the centres and were accordingly 
produced in the colonies and - in Latin America - in the new 
nation states. These goods included cotton, iron ore and, 
somewhat later, grain, followed by meat and bananas after 
the invention of cooling technologies in the 1880s. Until the 
development of chemical fertilizers, saltpetre was in high 
demand. The invention of the automobile in the 1880s and 
the tractor at the turn of the nineteenth century led to a 
growing demand for rubber from the Amazon and for what 
was increasingly becoming the lubricant of the economy: 
crude oil. Due to its high investment costs, mining required 
the tight intertwining of politics and economy in the 
peripheral countries. The ‘mining tycoons’ maintained ‘close 
connections with high finance. And what’s more, they 
lobbied their governments to accommodate them with 
colonial policies, laws, infrastructure and institutions (stock 
exchanges, research institutes)’. °9 

Latin America saw the formation of a ‘comprador 
bourgeoisie’ that depended entirely on foreign capital. 7° 
Meanwhile, the great landowners retained economic and 
political dominance. From the middle of the nineteenth 
century, these countries and other colonies became net 
recipients not only of consumer goods, but also of capital 
goods such as machines. Capital imports led to the spread of 
railways and the modernization of the mining sector, owned 
by foreign corporations. A ‘neocolonial order’ was 
consolidated; compared to the years preceding this phase, 
that order was stable enough to last until the Great 
Depression and provided the elites and middle classes with 
their own wealth, especially in Latin America. *+ 

In conjunction with these developments, discourses that 
were thoroughly compatible with the structure of the world 
market and the imperial mode of living developed: it was 
necessary to ‘use the enormous resource potential for 


development’; the ‘civilized’ cities were faced by a ‘barbaric 
hinterland’, which needed to be tapped into, controlled and 
economically valorized. “42 Indigenous peoples were 
potential ‘obstacles to progress’, while European societies 
were the models of development and the good life: in other 
words, the point of orientation for both the elites from the 
global South and the millions in the emerging middle and 
working classes of the global North. 

But liberal, free market capitalism was accompanied by 
catastrophic living and working conditions for most people, 
not just in the colonies, but in the centres as well. At the 
Same time, capitalism produced its own adversary. The 
momentum of capitalism’s development consisted not least 
of - as Polanyi writes - a ‘conflict between the market and 
the elementary requirements of an organized social life’. 47 
Beginning in the 1860s, various ‘counter-movements’, or 
‘collective countercurrents’, emerged in response to these 
destructive tendencies. They took on the form of labour 
movements, factory and social laws and laws that provided 
for the restriction of free trade and, through establishing 
central banks, the control of money. 

A central axis of conflict in the nineteenth century around 
which workers in the capitalist centres consolidated their 
demands for a better life was the struggle for shorter 
working hours. “4 First in Great Britain in the 1830s and then 
in New Zealand and Australia, unions initially demanded 
(along with the abolition of child labour) the ten-hour, then 
the eight-hour, working day. The trade union movement was 
formed to a large extent through the struggles for a shorter 
working day. *° However, in many places the eight-hour 
working day was only established as a norm in the twentieth 
century (and is subject to increasing pressure today). An 
older tradition of post-weekend absenteeism called Saint 
Monday existed in England, especially among craft workers, 
into the twentieth century - here workers would either skip a 


working day following their Sunday off, or at least work less 
intensely during that day. *° 


FORDISM: UNIVERSALISING THE IMPERIAL MODE OF LIVING IN THE CENTRES 


The Fordist epoch in capitalism, which took shape in the US 
beginning in the 1930s and in Europe after the Second 
World War and is named after the US automobile 
manufacturer Henry Ford, marked a decisive rupture. *7 
While the working day remained a central point of 
contention between labour and capital, the struggle for a 
share in the abundance of commodities produced under 
Capitalism moved into the foreground. In contrast to the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, as Juliet Schor 
writes, rising productivity after the Second World War 
ceased to be used as a reason to shorten the working day. 
‘Instead, growth in productivity was turned into higher 
income and used towards the expansion of output. Wages 
and profits rose. Productivity and increases in real wages 
were even explicitly tied together. This raised the demand 
for consumption, because money was flowing into people’s 
pockets.’ “8 People surrendered a potential increase in 
available disposable time for the opportunity to consume 
more. That is the essence of the ‘Fordist class compromise’, 
which became the basis of the comparatively stable 
development of the capitalist centres after the Second World 
War. 

Against the background of this compromise, reproduction 
of labour power was coupled with the capitalist cycle. 
Working-class consumption - herein lies one of the central 
shifts brought on by Fordism - was now concentrated on the 
possession and consumption of commodities : that is, 
products that satisfied daily needs were no longer goods 
that the wage labourers produced themselves, but goods 
that they had to purchase. *2 Wage labourers’ rationalized, 
disciplined and consumerist mode of living was tied to the 


tremendous dynamics in production. The mobility of an ever 
larger share of the population was ensured through the 
individual possession of a car; nutrition through the 
consumption of meat from agro-industrial production (which 
became a primary indicator of prosperity) or other 
industrially produced food; housing through the single- 
family home with central heating, refrigerator, television, 
and flower gardens instead of fruit and vegetable gardens. 
Subsistent and semi-subsistent economic forms (small-time 
and part-time farming, vegetable growing) were pushed 
back. ‘Disposable’ income grew. Burkhart Lutz has called 
this commodification of wage labourers’ reproduction an 
‘inner appropriation’. °° Thanks to this, the generalization of 
wage relations found its equivalent in the norm of 
consumption. 

The United States formed the starting point for the 
establishment of Fordism. After the First World War, not only 
was it the largest creditor in the world, but its share in 
worldwide industrial production also grew from one-third in 
1913 to 42 per cent immediately before the 1929 economic 
crisis. Additionally, after the Second World War the United 
States was the largest industrial producer in the world. The 
end of the Second World War brought a reorientation from 
arms production to industrially produced consumer goods, 
despite the beginning of the Cold War and the omnipresence 
of the military. 

The United States was not only the most productive 
economy in the industrial sector: beginning in the 1940s, it 
also had the highest-yielding agricultural economy. Cross- 
breeding plants led to huge revenue increases and 
establishing a uniform crop base allowed industrial farming 
corporations to streamline cultivation, increase the use of 
machines and replace labour power. _Industrializing 
agriculture was accompanied by the advancement of seed 
and agrochemical companies, as well as corporations that 


processed or sold the resulting food items. Male farmers in 
particular received financial support for implementing 
agriculture’s modernization, in both metropolitan and 
peripheral countries. 

The consumption standards resulting from these 
developments not only encouraged uniformity, but - owing 
to the strong bent towards animal products - also 
transformed the global agricultural system by requiring 
expansive pastures and immense amounts of animal feed. 
Strict economic criteria were introduced for intensive animal 
farming, with its hybrid breeds, short breeding periods, 
modern cage technology and the strict division of labour in 
the production process, especially for pigs and poultry. In a 
certain sense, this development, along with hybrid corn, is 
the emblem of Fordist agribusiness. °! The industrial 
production and processing of meat in Chicago’s stockyards 
also contributed to the original development of Fordist 
organization, as Henry Ford himself copied the idea of the 
conveyor belt from the stockyards’ method of slaughter by 
‘assembly line’. 

The emergence of ‘modern’ and ‘Western’ consumption 
norms was accompanied by shortened product longevity, 
not only in terms of the material itself but also in the value 
of goods that were designed to match the tempo of fast- 
paced ‘fashions’. On the distribution level, this tendency 
arose after the development of retail chains, warehouses 
with increased self-service and mail-order companies, 
starting at the end of the nineteenth century, and in the 
1950s, after suburban shopping malls were established. 
Advertising and marketing were professionalized and 
became topics for scientific study. Costs for consumer goods 
were lowered through rising’ productivity, and _ the 
reproduction of labour power was also cheapened 
accordingly. Workers were able to participate in the ever- 
rising surplus value through increases in real wages. 


At a general level and despite differences at the country 
level, Fordism’s class compromise was institutionalized via 
corporatism, which harmonized the forms of settling class 
conflict with the requirements for accumulating capital. 
Thus the social-democratic paradigm came to dominate 
Western Europe. Pivotal conflicts were organized around the 
distribution of wealth within society but were not directed 
against the forms of production, or ownership or control of 
the means of production. Demands for redistribution were 
increasingly aimed at the state, which became an ever more 
important actor. In addition, the state began to intervene as 
a regulator in areas such as work safety, food hygiene and 
health standards, all of which achieved greater significance 
in an ever more industrialized environment. 

As production was rationalized according to the ideas of 
Frederick W. Taylor - rigidly separating planning and 
performing tasks, and segmenting the labour process into 
minute, repetitive steps - productivity rose accordingly, and 
these changes formed the foundation of Fordism’s mode of 
development. The state made this shift possible by building 
the infrastructure required for the transport of energy 
sources and other raw materials, products and people. 
Fordism was also based on constant, unlimited access to an 
outside and an e/sewhere , particularly the ‘elsewhere’ of 
uncompensated reproductive labour and the global South’s 
labour force and raw materials. The global South was the 
object of aggressive appropriation and externalization. 

The automobile - along with privately owned homes and 
electric appliances - functioned as the emblematic vehicle 
of the mode of living under Fordism and its corresponding 
form of subjectivity (See Chapter 6 ). The standardized 
production it fostered in large, vertically integrated 
corporations necessitated a high degree of discipline from 
workers, not only at work but also at home: the model of a 
white, male breadwinner and patriarchal-familial relations 


between genders was established in most of the countries of 
the global North in concert with Fordist standards of 
production and consumption. 

‘It seems clear’, as Antonio Gramsci put it in 1934 with 
the US in mind, 


that the new industrialism wants monogamy, wants the working man not to 
waste his nervous energy on the disorderly and arousing search for casual 
sexual satisfaction: the worker that goes to work after a night of ‘excess’ is 
not a good worker, his passionate exaltation will not accord with the 
chronometric movements of productive gestures set to the most perfect 
automatism. °7 


Gramsci calls this the ‘psycho-physical adaptation to the 
new industrial structure’, which produces a ‘new type of 
human being’. >> It is therefore not surprising to discover 
that Henry Ford ran his own ‘Sociological Department’, 
which subjected his workers to rigorous control: ‘They were 
expected to live frugally, not smoke or drink too much; 
wives were supposed to be good homemakers and not have 
a job.’ °* The process of streamlining and rationalizing was 
thus not limited to the working environment, but became 
incorporated into everyday life, intellectual practices and 
even state intervention. 

Inner appropriation did not only mean that the capitalist 
mode of production entered the pores, so to speak, of 
workers’ everyday lives and the institutions of state and 
society; it also meant that the middle and upper classes’ 
imperial mode of living was generalized across society. It 
became hegemonic - that is, widely accepted - a component 
of what made social (re)production attractive and liveable. 
Society’s prevailing self-perception was expressed by 
concepts such as ‘consumer society’ or ‘levelled middle- 
class society’ (as sociologist Helmut Schelsky termed it in 
the mid-1950s), the new figure of the ‘consumer’ or the 
promise of ‘prosperity for all’, as Ludwig Erhard, the first 
West German minister of economic affairs, called it. 


Therefore, the imperial mode of living became the ground on 
which compromises between capital and labour were forged 
in the imperial and capitalist centres. 

Fordism’s production and consumption norms. are 
enormously costly in terms of resources and emissions. They 
place demands on global resources and sinks on a 
historically unprecedented scale. This is particular due to 
the intensification of the use of fossil fuels - oil first and 
foremost, but also still coal - for both energy and non-energy 
purposes: ‘Petroleum not only was the material basis for 
countless products themselves (e.g., plastics, clothing, and 
medicine), but also its centrality as transportation fuel 
ensured that even if products were not made with 
petroleum, they were distributed and consumed via 
petroleum-based modes of mobility.’ °° Further technological 
innovations in the areas of chemistry, agriculture, 
telecommunications, engineering, electronics and transport 
also secured the dynamics of Fordism. And these, too, were 
extremely costly in their use of energy and raw materials. 
Automobility - i.e. the widespread use of automobiles that 
was enabled by corresponding production § processes, 
technologies, infrastructures and state policies - in 
particular entailed magnified resource extraction and, with 
it, the transformation of the natural landscape. ‘For every 
kilometre of the autobahn, 40,000 tonnes of cement, steel, 
sand and gravel are needed, and streets need ten to fifteen 
times as much surface area as railways. At this stage, the 
transport sector is replacing industry as the largest direct 
consumer of energy.’ °° 

Between 1950 and 1970, the use of domestic resources 
doubled on average in the highly industrialized states 
(Western Europe, North America, New Zealand, Australia and 
Japan). Furthermore, about half of the materials used 
globally were expended in these countries. Just between 
1960 and 1970, the net import of fossil fuels tripled in the 


industrial West, whereby Australia and Canada, as major 
exporters, put these figures somewhat into context. >/ 

Starting in the mid-twentieth century, the Fordist mode 
of living was politically anchored in the world order of Pax 
Americana. It rested on the economic power of the United 
States over the regions of the world that it directly 
influenced. For a substantial area of the world, a Pax 
Sovietica, which also maintained an unambiguous economic 
and political centre, stood in opposition to the US's 
influence. The structural features of a (peripheral) Fordist 
mode of living could also be discerned there. °® We, 
however, will concentrate on the way the imperial mode of 
living unfolded in the capitalist world. The military and 
political dominance of the United States in the West and the 
rivalry between the competing Eastern and Western systems 
resulted in - from the perspective of the global North - 
relatively stable global relations, a fact also reflected in 
controlled access to cheap resources such as oil. 

A fundamental part of the dominant Western world view 
was the idea that ‘society’ could increasingly be 
emancipated from ‘nature’, or from the constraints of nature, 
through technological and scientific innovations. >? What 
actually happened, however, was not an ‘emancipation’ from 
nature, but the externalization of the consequences of 
extremely destructive society-nature' relations. This 
externalization became an essential precondition for the 
functioning of Fordist production and consumption norms. 
The more these resource- and emission-intensive practices 
were generalized socially in the global North, the greater the 
need became for an outside where the resources come from 
and to which the socio-ecological costs can be shifted. The 
not-in-my-backyard (or Nimby) attitude dominated as a 
crucial element of externalization. Nimbyism could also be 
seen in the normalized, everyday attitude of the imperial 
mode of living. In production, the 1960s saw the emergence 


of a tendency to relocate many ‘dirty industries’ - that is, 
especially labour-intensive and/or ecologically harmful ones 
- to the countries of the global South. This refers, for 
example, to the production of steel, textiles, chemical 
products and electronic appliances, or individual links in the 
supply chains of these products respectively. 

Many Western-oriented societies of the global South 
cultivated a ‘peripheral Fordist’ mode of production and 
living. The Great Depression showed the dependency of the 
countries of the global North and led, as a consequence, to 
intensified industrialization and urbanization in some 
countries and regions of the global South, and to an 
associated increase in the working and middle classes there: 
this was especially the case in the already decolonized 
countries of Latin America, which could direct their own 
economic policies. The state expanded its scope: © it 
introduced protective tariffs, transferred income from 
exports to the domestic market, and integrated the interests 
of the urban middle and upper classes and those of the 
working class (or at least took the first steps towards this 
goal). To some extent the state also acted against the 
interests of the agro-oligarchy, e.g., by taking up the 
struggle for land reform that had been led by farmers’ 
movements. Along with these trends, there emerged a form 
of ‘consumption nationalism’ that, ©! due to expensive 
imports and an awareness of regional traditions (for 
example, tortillas in Mexico linked to corn production in the 
country), was quite significant and was maintained into the 
1970s. In some countries, it even led to the nationalization 
of mineral resources and raw materials - the oil sector in 
Mexico in 1938, for example. 

The ‘green revolution’ that was proclaimed in the 
agricultural sector in the 1960s mainly resulted in 
universalizing the production methods that had been 
developed in the global North. By helping to spread the 


Fordist mode of living, US corporations, in particular, led the 
project of internationalizing industrial agricultural methods 
and corresponding ideas of modernization. Plant breeding in 
combination with agricultural chemistry, food aid, marketing 
and credit programmes became an important component of 
US foreign (economic) policy. © 

The consumption habits of the middle classes in Latin 
America and other parts of the global South came to 
resemble those of their counterparts in the global North. 
From the middle of the twentieth century, the mode of living 
of the working class also depended increasingly on the 
capitalist economy. In this sense, indications of an expansion 
of the imperial mode of living in the (semi-)peripheral 
countries could be observed as soon as Fordism developed. 
This became even more true as the nations of the global 
South began to organize jointly more intensely starting in 
the 1960s (e.g., in the context of the UN Conference on 
Trade and Development - UNCTAD) in order to reinforce their 
claim to a share of global wealth, which was derived 
significantly from the resources and labour power of the 
global South. The demand for a New International Economic 
Order, first raised at the 1973 UNCTAD III meeting in 
Santiago de Chile and then adopted the following year at 
the UN General Assembly, exemplifies these shifts. The 
imperial mode of living had become the material core of the 
promise of development and progress that would go 
unredeemed in the global South for a long time - and 
indeed, for most of humankind, remains unfulfilled today. 
The substantial normative international consensus focused 
on the idea of ‘development’ as a process of modernization 
and industrialization guided by the role models of the 
Western or Eastern metropolises. ©? In a very limited sense, 
an ‘inner appropriation’ also occured in parts of the global 
South, without, however, any change in their integration 
into the world market through their natural resource exports 


or, accordingly, in the fundamental structure of resource 
extractivism. 

The increasingly costly resource needs of the Fordist 
mode of living tended to require undemocratic relations 
between the North and South. This is especially obvious in 
the case of crude oil, for instance, in the process of its 
extraction (aS a resource) as well as in the ecological 
consequences of its combustion (global warming and the 
use of sinks). On the extraction end, the cooperation of 
Capitalist states and corporations of the global North with 
conservative movements and governments in the global 
South can be observed; these work together to assure 
access to oil deposits and supress the democratic efforts 
opposing them. ©4 On the ecology end, sinks such as forests 
that absorb the CO 5 resulting from the combustion of oil 


and other fossil fuels are predominantly claimed or 
overstrained - cf. climate change - by the global North, even 
though most of the sinks are located in countries of the 
global South. ©° Because of these relations, Fordist 
production and consumption norms cannot be maintained 
democratically and instead require military force, unequal 
economic relations and/or institutionalized political coercion 
in the form of trade agreements. 

It became apparent at the end of the 1960s that the 
ability of the Fordist mode of development to raise 
productivity was exhausted, leading to difficulties in capital 
valorization and therefore to crisis phenomena. Moreover, 
the US lost its position of economic predominance, a loss 
that is due largely to its successful export of the expansive 
Fordist production and consumption model - particularly to 
Western Europe: in other words, as a result of the 
generalization of the imperial mode of living in the global 
North. 

During the growth phase of global capitalism, and above 
all in the countries of the global North, the demands for a 


better life from workers and their representatives were more 
or less satisfied for large sections of the population - at least 
in terms of material needs. In many countries of the global 
South, owing to capitalism’s worldwide expansion, this led to 
the growth of the middle class and in some countries to the 
beginnings of industrialization. During the crisis’ of 
peripheral Fordism in the 1970s, many governments took 
out cheap loans to sustain the consumption standards of the 
middle class and, by doing so, to preserve their legitimacy to 
rule, while also testing a form of ‘indebted industrialization’. 
66 Into the mix came the radical movements and demands, 
formed from experiences of decolonization and in the wake 
of the Cuban Revolution, challenging the imperial mode of 
living of the global North. Some of these movements were 
subjected to brutal suppression from authoritarian regimes 
or military dictatorships. Nevertheless, many people have 
held on to the desire for a fundamentally better life. In the 
1970s, as the Fordist period drew to a close, the imperial 
mode of living became caught up in its own crisis - while 
remaining attractive and expansive. 
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The Global Universalization 
and Deepening of the 
Imperial Mode of Living 


However, it is evident that, even in its full maturity, capitalism depends in 
all of its relations on the simultaneous existence of noncapitalist strata and 
societies. 


Rosa Luxemburg ! 


MISSED OPPORTUNITIES: THE CRISIS OF FORDISM 


From today’s point of view, the 1970s seem to have been a 
historic window of opportunity during which the imperial 
mode of living was challenged. This was so for a variety of 
reasons. A forerunner of growing discontent was Si/ent 
Spring by Rachel Carson, which looked at the negative 
effects of pesticides on the food chain, and the books that 
followed in its wake. 2 A crop failure in US corn production in 
1970 drew attention to the hidden dangers of the Fordist 
model of agriculture based on high-yielding varieties and 
monoculture. Publications such as the report The Limits to 
Growth for the Club of Rome initiated wide-ranging social 
debates. An initial United Nations Conference on the Human 
Environment took place in Stockholm in 1972, after which 
the United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) was 
founded. 

In October 1973, in the wake of the Arab-Israeli Yom 
Kippur War, OPEC raised the price of oil from three to US$5 


per barrel (159 litres) - which today looks inconceivably low. 
This increase jeopardized one of the foundations of the 
imperial mode of living, especially in the capitalist 
metropolises and peripheral countries without their own oil 
reserves. Beyond this increase, the unequal appropriation of 
natural resources was increasingly politicized by the 
governments and liberation movements of the global South. 
Here, the focus was mainly on the price of raw materials, 
which they saw as both too low and too volatile, making it 
more difficult for these countries to liberate themselves from 
neocolonial dependence. The role of transnational 
corporations, better access to technologies and room for 
their own industrial development also became topics of the 
political and academic debate. > All this was a part of the 
discussions around a New International Economic Order led 
by the newly decolonized countries at the beginning of the 
1970s - especially in the context of the UNCTAD - 
demanding that the old dependencies be overcome (cf. 
Chapter 4 above). This demand was democratic in its 
essence: it was about the control over natural resources and 
the distribution of the benefits from their use. 

The problems of the imperial mode of living were also 
highlighted by US oil drilling, which reached its peak of 3.8 
billion barrels in 1970. By 2008, extraction in the US had 
fallen to 2.1 billion barrels per year owing to dwindling 
sources. With increasing oil consumption - by about one- 
third over the course of that period - the US came to rely 
more heavily on imports. In some countries, such as 
Belgium, the Netherlands or West Germany, the expectation 
of increasing oil scarcity led to ‘car-free Sundays’. Austria 
attempted to halve daily automobile transport by alternately 
limiting driving to even- or odd-numbered license plates. 

The dominant, linear and environmentally destructive 
belief in progress was challenged in some societies by 
environmental and other social movements of varying 


strengths. The environmental movement initially emerged 
independently of other protest movements such as the 
student, solidarity and feminist ones. During the course of 
the 1970s, however, it became an important part of the new 
social movements. In West Germany in 1972, an important 
point of coordination emerged in the Bundesverband 
Burgerinitiativen Umweltschutz (Association of Citizens’ 
Initiatives for the Protection of the Environment, BBU) and 
the traditional conservation groups that had existed since 
the nineteenth century opened up politically. New groups 
were also formed, such as Friends of the Earth International 
in 1969, which split from the more conservative Sierra Club, 
the Natural Resource Defense Council (1970), Greenpeace 
(1971), the Sea Shepherd Conservation Society (1977) and 
in 1975 in West Germany the Bund fur Umwelt und 
Naturschutz in Deutschland (Friends of the Earth Germany, 
BUND). * The solidarity movement criticized the unequal 
economic and political structures that, in many countries, 
had led to openly repressive regimes. 

The 1970s thus witnessed challenges on multiple fronts 
to Fordist orientations, forms of action and _ institutions; 
people experimented with alternative modes of living; and 
the value of cooperation and communication was 
emphasized. > New ways of living, as well as forms of 
flexibility and social mobility, emerged through alternative 
experiments and the rejection of the Fordist regime of 
discipline. 

But this historic window of opportunity closed with the 
enforcement of a neoliberal response to the crisis. On the 
one hand, the response turned many alternatives into a 
force of capitalist restructuring and modernization. The 
critique of the Fordist model of disciplined work and living, 
particularly by subcultural movements, led to the demand 
for a freer form of everyday life and to a pluralization of 
living practices. These, in turn, were integrated into 


neoliberal capitalism as the boundaries between work and 
life were blurred and ideas such as ‘self-discipline’ and ‘self- 
optimization’ increasingly shaped people’s everyday life and 
work. ‘The movements anticipated the capitalist awareness 
of a need for a paradigm shift and dictated its form and 
nature.’ © 

On the other hand, the stabilizing role of the imperial 
mode of living became obvious during the crisis: in a period 
of increasing insecurity and unemployment - and, later, of 
growing competition among workers, greater cuts to social 
services and social disruptions - the imperial mode of living 
ensured the integration of more or less broad strata of the 
population into social compromises. The reproduction costs 
of the working class could then be maintained at a relatively 
low level. 

In retrospect, we can see that the response to the crisis in 
Fordism which grew out of the 1980s was what would later 
be termed neoliberal globalization. It led to enormous 
capitalist expansion and appropriation and to an increasing 
competition both within society and on the global economic 
and geopolitical levels. ’ These trends received a second 
boost after the fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989 and the 
collapse of the Soviet Union in the early 1990s. A third boost 
followed: the spectacular rise of developing countries such 
as China starting at the end of the 1990s and the dynamic 
growth of countries in the global South who largely financed 
their economic expansion with exports of natural resources. 
For a good ten years after about 2003, these countries 
benefited from historically unprecedented high demand and 
booming prices. 

Since the 1970s, capitalist globalization has been, at its 
core, a result and component of a strategy of the ruling 
powers to restore capital’s profitability. This was primarily 
achieved by restructuring and deepening the international 
division of labour, dismantling trade barriers, liberalizing 


financial markets, privatizing public enterprises, destroying 
the sociopolitical functions of the state, increasing the 
insecurity and precarity of some workers and in the process 
breaking up and weakening trade unions. In many countries 
of the global South, burdened by significant debt and 
dependent on international credit, ‘structural adjustment 
programmes’ were put in place. In this context, John 
Williamson termed the neoliberal policies that the US 
government, the International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank pushed for the ‘Washington Consensus’. ® 

The international division of labour changed as the 
industry of the capitalist centres partially relocated labour- 
intensive production - such as textiles - to countries in the 
global South. 2 This move restructured access to the global 
labour force, but also to raw materials via the world market. 
Liberal investment and trade policies, deregulation of the 
markets for raw materials and products, the establishment of 
the WTO in the mid-1990s and later the Treaty of Lisbon in 
Europe were all major contributing factors. 

Capitalist globalization in the centres is based on a new 
compromise between the elites and subalterns - in this case, 
especially the middle classes - a compromise that in essence 
contains a new deepening of the imperial mode of living. 
This compromise is tolerated and even largely approved of 
by many, thanks to the material opportunities for 
consumption that it provides. Although it continues to be 
challenged by popular minorities and social movements, the 
imperial mode of living enjoys widespread acceptance. This 
remains the case in the global North today. 


THE DEEPENING OF THE IMPERIAL MODE OF LIVING IN THE GLOBAL NORTH 


In the countries that industrialized early, fossil fuel-based 
production and consumption norms not only survived the 
economic crisis of the 1970s unscathed: they even 
intensified. The production, distribution and consumption of 


cheap industrial products has grown through globalization, 
and industrialized agriculture has expanded. 

Although the total resource expenditure of the European 
Union, for example, has remained stagnant at a high level 
since the mid-1980s, the proportion of imports in these 
expenditures has risen. Furthermore, the ‘ecological 
backpack’ of the imported products, i.e. the resources used 
in the exporting countries of the global South, has grown. 1° 
The ‘ecologically unequal exchange’ is demonstrated by the 
fact that the economies of the global North are provided 
with cheap raw materials and are therefore able to keep the 
cost of their labour force’s reproduction at a relatively low 
level. 

However, the run on natural resources is also taking place 
in the global North. In Appalachia in the US, ‘surface 
mining’, an ecologically problematic practice in its own 
right, has been replaced by ‘mountaintop removal’ mining, 
which is exactly what it sounds like: mountaintops are 
blasted with explosives and simply removed to more easily 
access the coal seam underneath. The waste is dumped in 
valleys and the fluvial ecosystem is devastated for 1,900 
kilometres. The Athabasca oil sands in the Canadian 
province of Alberta - at nearly 150,000 square kilometres, 
an area almost double the size of Austria - is being 
promoted as likely containing 170 billion barrels of oil, with 
economic incentives offered for its extraction. This would 


make Canada one of the most oil-rich countries in the world. 
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The deepening of the imperial mode of living in the 
global North is also apparent in the resources of the 
‘information age’, which since the 1990s have promised to 
provide a ‘dematerialized’ or ‘virtual’ economy. But the 
‘virtual’ economy still requires material resources that must 
be extracted. Some examples include rare earth metals that, 
especially in China, are obtained under highly hazardous 


conditions that threaten the health of workers and the 
natural environment. !2 Nor is the disposal of electrical 
appliances any less problematic than their production: two- 
thirds of unused appliances in the EU are not properly 
disposed of. Despite a ban on its export from the EU, 
electronic waste winds up, via many paths, in countries such 
as Ghana or China. Thus, for example, before the waste 
import ban in 2017, every year millions of tonnes of 
electronic waste were moved through Hong Kong to Gulyu in 
mainland China (about 250 kilometres away). Eighty per 
cent of the population there, often migrant workers, had no 
health protections in the recycling companies: they would 
take the appliances apart with their bare hands. To identify 
the types of plastic, ‘the workers hold the pieces over the 
flame of a cigarette lighter and classify them according to 
the smell of the burnt plastic, and then sort them into 
different bins. This work is often carried out by minors who 
inhale the toxic vapours day in, day out.’ 13 The recent ban 
on waste imports shows the brutal ambiguity of the imperial 
mode of living. People who lived from the waste treatment 
are being impoverished due to the reduction of electronic 
waste (even though some illegal waste still arrives). 14 

An essential component of the imperial mode of living is 
the expansion of industrial agriculture, which has gone hand 
in hand with land grabs and dispossession, expands the 
power of agricultural and food corporations, and requires 
ever greater energy input. As a part of a norm that ties 
increasing meat consumption to rising prosperity, expansion 
is accompanied by a ballooning system of industrial animal 
farming and the massive ethical and ecological problems 
that are part and parcel of this practice. Producing one 
calorie of poultry meat requires four times that amount in 
energy input; pork and milk require fourteen times the final 
amount of caloric energy; eggs thirty-nine times; and beef, 
depending on the type of feed, twenty to forty times. ‘Today, 


more energy is invested in agricultural production than is 
gained in its form as food. The large quantity of high-quality 
agricultural products fed to livestock is partially responsible 
for this.’ 1° Corporations in the agricultural, seed, 
pharmacological, chemical, engineering and food sectors 
drive this dynamic forward, and the dynamic is culturally 
symbolized especially in fast-food chains and _  ever- 
expanding supermarket chains. State and international 
policies ensure the continued existence of this model. 
Globally, the amount of meat per person consumed today is 
double that of two generations ago. During the same period, 
the world population has also more than doubled: in 1961, 3 
billion people consumed, on average, twenty-three 
kilogrammes of meat per capita; while in 2014, about 7 
billion people consumed forty-three kilogrammes of meat 
per capita (in Europe eighty kilogrammes, in North America 
116 kilogrammes). 1° Worldwide, meat production 
quadrupled from seventy-one to 331 million tonnes. !/ In 
Germany, 88.6 kilogrammes of meat per capita were 
consumed in 2018, over half of it pork; this number has 
remained about the same over the last few years. By 2050, 
the Food and Agricultural Organization of the United Nations 
(FAO) expects meat production to increase to 465 million 
tonnes per year. 28 

Meat production and consumption take place within the 
framework of what Philip McMichael calls a ‘corporate food 
regime’: big agri-business and food corporations, as well as 
supermarkets, dominate the global chain of production and 
distribution; the WTO’s Agreement on Agriculture from 1995 
iS a central political instrument for liberalizing agricultural 
markets and expanding the power of multinational 
corporations. !9 By contrast to its Fordist predecessor, the 
corporate food regime is shaped by massive privatization of 
agricultural research where patents and biotechnology are 
becoming more important. The internationally established 


model of ‘food security’ is aimed at ensuring that the 
population has access to food. However, it considers the 
specific processes and conditions of production and 
distribution to be a secondary matter and ignores the power 
of corporations in this system. 

Food production, as it becomes increasingly global and 
corporate, puts pressure on the semi-subsistent agro- 
ecological practices that are adapted to local conditions and 
the less ecologically problematic practices that continue to 
provide a large share of the global food supply. At the same 
time, the corporate food regime takes advantage of 
subsistence farmers’ low reproduction costs and often ties 
them into a contract system. Important in this context is that 
local production is controlled and valorized by global 
production. The FAO conservatively estimates that between 
20 million and 30 million farmers lost their land after the 
founding of the WTO in 1995. 2° Dispossessed farmers, 
together with disenfranchised migrant workers, are turned 
into a reserve army for industrialized monoculture. 2! The 
specific social, economic, political and ecological conditions 
of production simply are not a consideration for the 
corporate food regime. McMichael thus also speaks of ‘food 
from nowhere’. 22 

‘Nowhere’ does not only indicate the indeterminacy of 
Origin; it is also, first and foremost, a sign of the imposed 
invisibility of the social and ecological devastation that 
follows from the limitless availability of all possible food 
items in all places at all times. This system only works 
because the consequences of that devastation are 
externalized spatially and temporally, and thus not brought 
to bear on those who enjoy the benefits of the corporate 
food regime. The environmental consequences ‘are hardly 
noticeable in Europe, nor do we notice the price fluctuations 
owing to droughts, floods or increased demand for feed - but 
many Southern countries do’. 23 Ranging from social 


destabilization to bloody conflicts, these consequences are 
simply the downside of the stabilizing and legitimizing 
effect that the availability of cheap food products has in the 
global North. That this fact is so widely accepted is an 
expression of the structural racism and neocolonialism that 
shapes relations between North and South. 

The deepening of the imperial mode of living in the 
global North in the form of ever greater access to nature and 
labour power in terms of time and space is accompanied by 
an ever-expanding and accelerating transport system. 
Worldwide exports have nearly quadrupled from around 
US$5 trillion in 1995 to nearly US$19 trillion in 2014. They 
have therefore increased at a notably faster rate than global 
production. Freight volume in global trade also rose; for 
example, international container shipping grew from 40 
million tonnes per year in 1995 to 120 million tonnes in 
2011 and 160 million tonnes in 2018. 24 

Looking at a longer period and using various sources, it 
has been estimated that worldwide commodity exports grew 
by a factor of 17.4 between 1960 and 2013. 2° Commodity 
production, by contrast, ‘only’ grew by a factor of 5.7. 
Especially significant here is the fact that the proportion of 
ready-made goods among total exports has increased during 
the same period by a factor of 33 and comprised 64.7 per 
cent of all exports in 2013. 2° Globalization is then 
characterized not only by the trade in_ intermediary 
products, but also by the export of goods destined for final 
consumption. Machines (including those designed for offices 
and communication), vehicles and vehicle-related products 
accounted for 32.4 per cent of the monetary value of 
worldwide commodity exports in 2013, followed by fuels and 
propellants (17.8 per cent), chemical products (10.9 per 
cent) and food (8 per cent). 27 

So far, the economic crisis during the years after 2008 
has been a temporary slump at best. Thus 2009’s 


commodity exports declined by 12 per cent compared to the 
previous year, only to increase by 14 per cent in 2010. 2° 
The trend of handling capitalist crises by deepening and 
expanding the imperial mode of living has been preserved. 
There is no end in sight to this development. The 
International Transport Forum (ITF), the OECD think tank for 
the transport sector, estimates that the value of global trade 
will increase between 2010 and 2050 by a factor of 3.4. This 
growth translates into an increase in freight volume 
measured in tonne-kilometres by a factor of 4.3. 22 CO 5 
emissions caused by international freight transport will 
almost quadruple, according to the ITF. 29 This means that 
the balance between the modes of transport will change. 
While shipping’s share in total CO 5 emissions from freight 


transport will sink from 37 to 32 per cent, the proportion of 
air transport will rise from 7 to 9 per cent and of road 
transport from 53 to 56 per cent (train transport has 
remained constant at 3 per cent). The increasing share of 
road transport reflects the expected strong growth of intra- 
regional trade, especially in Asia and Africa: the ITF expects 
a 400 per cent increase in the freight volume of trade within 
Asia and an up to 700 per cent increase in the freight 
volume of intra-African trade. 

The expansion and deepening of the imperial mode of 
living are also reflected in the increase in air travel, the form 
of transport that emits the most CO 5. The International Air 
Transport Association, IATA, has calculated that between 
1970 and 2015 the number of passengers worldwide 
increased almost tenfold, from 380 million to 3.5 billion. 34 
There are, however, considerable differences by region: the 
largest ‘market segment’ still consists of domestic flights in 
the US, while China, India and Indonesia recorded the 
largest increases in recent years. Air travel, therefore, 
reflects the shifts in the world economy. Ranking 
international and domestic passenger traffic by nationality 


shows that the United States of America is number one, 
accounting for 18.6 per cent of all passengers, followed by 
China with 16.3 per cent of all passengers. Airlines in the 
Asia-Pacific region carried the largest number of passengers 
in 2017, at 1.5 billion (an increase of 10.6 per cent 
compared to 2016). ?2 

Planes have now caught up to the level of development 
that cars reached half to three-quarters of a century ago: air 
transport has shifted from an exclusive means of transport to 
a form of mass transit. Its class character, however, has not 
become obsolete at all. The deepening of the international 
division of labour means that more and more people are 
commuting over long distances. These commuters are often 
highly paid employees of multinational corporations who 
have homes in several global cities simultaneously, or who 
spend a large part of their lives on airplanes and in airport 
lounges. Airlines are adapting to this trend: they ‘are taking 
away comfort for the bulk of passengers - legroom, for 
example - in order to boost mass business with new records 
for cheap flights, while they are enhancing comfort with 
refinements for first class’. 33 In addition, private jets are 
becoming increasingly important and enjoy _ special 
freedoms (such as the ability to ‘fly over often clogged 
airline flight paths, which provides them with a kind of fast 
lane’); and companies such as Netjets and Flexjet provide 
rich frequent flyers with flexible access to private aircraft 
through ‘plane sharing’ in many parts of the world. 34 
However, the use of air transport is still exclusive. In 2016, a 
poll in Austria revealed that 33 per cent of the population 
does not fly at all, 50 per cent once a year or less and only 
17 per cent more than once a year. >° 

Finally, the powerful character of the imperial mode of 
living is also reflected in the CO 5 emissions caused by 


aviation and the associated intensive, unequal use of sinks. 
It reflects the structure of the global economy in its 


ecological dimensions, ‘with a rich North that can afford to 
pollute the overwhelming part of the environment and 
climate with flight emissions, and a poor South, for whom 
the material conditions of life act as a barrier to the 
development of air travel and, accordingly, to pollution’. 7° 


THE UNIVERSALIZATION OF THE IMPERIAL MODE OF LIVING 


The figures on world trade and transport are already 
pointing towards a development that is even more dramatic 
in its socio-ecological dimensions than the deepening of the 
imperial mode of living in the global North: the latter’s 
universalization due to the rise of emerging economies. The 
last two decades have witnessed a dynamic with a 
breathtaking result: while the use of domestic resources 
declined slightly on average between 2000 and 2010 in 
Western industrialized countries (Western Europe, North 
America, New Zealand and Australia, but also Japan), 
twenty-eight Asian countries (excluding Japan) have more 
than doubled their domestic resource extraction overall and 
per capita over the same period. Furthermore, imports of raw 
materials, especially fossil fuels, increased sharply. >/ 

A more specific indicator for this development is the use 
of energy, especially the consumption of fossil fuels. The 
energy-intensive, largely oil-dependent mode of living that 
for a long time has been a normality in the global North - 
anchored in everyday practices, infrastructure, institutions 
and relationships of social forces - is vigorously spreading 
among the middle and upper classes of the emerging 
economies as a result of various strategies of valorization 
and capital accumulation. In these countries, it is becoming 
the dominant model of prosperity, even for those who have 
not yet been integrated into the imperial mode of living. 

The growth in oil demand is driven by the transport and 
petrochemical sectors. The latter is the largest industrial 
consumer of oil. It serves, above all, emerging markets’ 


rapidly growing demand for plastics. The transport sector’s 
growing demand ffor oil reflects the expansion of 
automobility, especially that of personal vehicle ownership 
in the emerging economies. According to BP’s projections, 
the ‘global car fleet doubles from 0.9 billion cars in 2015 to 
1.8 billion by 2035 ... The number of electric cars also rises 
significantly, from 1.2 million in 2015 to around 100 million 
by 2035 (6% of the global fleet).’ The assumed growth 
occurs almost exclusively in the emerging economies of non- 
OECD countries, whose vehicle fleets could triple from half a 
billion to 1.5 billion. Increased energy efficiency cannot keep 
pace with this development. BP says cars will consume 40 
per cent less fuel on average in 2050 than they did in 2015. 
38 The resulting energy savings, however, will be entirely 
wiped out by the growth in the total number of cars. 
Furthermore, the number of ‘gas-guzzlers’, such as SUVs, 
has grown especially strongly of late. This is the reason for 
the rise in the average energy consumption of vehicles sold 
in China since 2013, after years of decline. 22 

Overall, according to calculations from the International 
Energy Agency (IEA), the intensity of oil consumption is 
falling in non-OECD countries. That is, the amount of oil that 
is spent on a unit of gross domestic product (GDP) is 
dropping. But GDP is growing just as quickly as oil intensity 
falls, so that oil demand is rising in absolute terms. 4° 
Demand is expected to show the strongest growth in Asia, 
particularly in India, which is fast becoming the ‘world’s 
number one source of energy demand growth’. *! China, by 
contrast, which accounted for 60 per cent of the growth in 
global oil consumption between 2005 and 2015, is entering 
a less energy-intensive phase, but this only means that 
demand is growing more slowly. In absolute terms, China’s 
oil demand is also expected to grow between 2014 and 
2050. Both China and India will become _ increasingly 
dependent on oil imports. 42 


This will not only have important geopolitical but also 
socioecological implications: if we assume that by 2050 a 
world population of 8.5 billion people will use as much 
energy per capita as it does in the industrialized countries 
today, global energy use will triple by the middle of the 
century. *? However, the strain on resources and sinks of 
today’s levels is already too high to manage phenomena 
such as climate change or the loss of biodiversity. 

From the perspective of the 1980s, the spectacular rise of 
the ‘emerging countries’ starting in the mid-1990s could 
hardly have been imagined. In 1980, the industrialized 
economies (‘advanced economies’, according to the IMF) 
accounted for a quarter of the world’s population and 70 per 
cent of global GDP, and had the corresponding purchasing 
power. In 2013, only 17 per cent of the world’s population 
lived there, and these countries accounted for about half of 
all global aggregate output. 

In the wake of the economic rise of China, India or Brazil, 
their growing middle and upper classes are increasingly 
adopting the imperial mode of living: the ‘American way of 
life’ with its individual transport, meat-heavy diet and 
consumer goods that rely strongly on natural resources. This 
can also be interpreted as a result of the social struggles for 
a share in prosperity, which, for example, in 2003 brought 
the Workers’ Party to power in Brazil, whose policies enabled 
many people to rise socially. 

The criteria of determining who belongs to the middle 
class are controversial. ** According to the OECD, 


more than 1.85 billion people around the world belonged to the global 
middle class in 2009, corresponding to one-quarter of the world population, 
644 million of them in Europe, 525 million in Asia and the Pacific, 338 
million in North America, 181 million in South and Central America, 105 
million in the Middle East and North Africa as well as 32 million in sub- 
Saharan Africa. 4° 


The United Nations Development Program estimates that the 
global middle class will rise from over 1.8 billion people in 
2009 to over 3.2 billion in 2020 and nearly 4.9 billion by 
2030. The vast majority of people - over 3.2 billion - will live 
in Asia, according to this forecast. Whether growth rates will 


be larger in China or in India is also a matter of controversy. 
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Generally speaking, and regarding the imperial mode of 
living and its hegemonic character, a crucial criterion of 
belonging to the middle class is the possibility of a 
materially more comfortable life. 


This includes exploiting opportunities for higher education and culture, 
stable employment, acceptable living conditions as well as adequate health 
care and pension systems ... The global middle class is urban, has access to 
mass media and is mobile. This new global middle class is conspicuously 
obvious in the cities of the world, consumes international products and 
leads an international lifestyle. 47 


Nevertheless, the new middle classes of the emerging 
economies are more akin to those of the capitalist centres 
before Fordism and the formation of the welfare state. 4° 
They are vulnerable 


to risks such as illness or unemployment. They could easily fall into poverty 
as a result of financial shocks owing to the lack of social welfare systems. A 
large section of the people who belong to the new middle class are the very 
same people who, while they may be able to increase their income, are 
nevertheless not far above the poverty level. 79 


Owing to a minimal welfare state in their countries and their 
economic uncertainty, they belong to the ‘floating group’, 
i.e. those who live just above the poverty line and are 
constantly under threat of slipping into poverty. The 
International Labour Organization (ILO) - which has a much 
broader interpretation of what constitutes the middle class 
than do the OECD or the UNDP - put their number at 
approximately 1.9 billion people in 2010. °° 


A commonly overlooked feature of the middle classes in 
the emerging countries is that they do not only consume 
more and thereby consume more resources. Under certain 
circumstances, they are also able to articulate their needs 
and those of the lower classes more powerfully: for 
education, social security, physical security and political and 
cultural participation. >! In the medium term, these aspects 
could provide an important basis for politicizing the imperial 
mode of living, which, in addition to ecological problems, 
also leaves many people in existential insecurity (of course, 
this politicization could also come from the lower classes). 
The contradiction that the late industrialized countries are 
especially affected by the consequences of the ecological 
crisis iS pervasive in the new middle classes. In addition to 
immediate effects, such as air and water pollution appearing 
as the ‘collateral damage’ of ‘catch-up’ development, factors 
such as lack of funding also contribute to the unequal ability 
to adapt to global warming. > 


INDUSTRIALISM AND THE FORMATION OF THE CHINESE MIDDLE CLASS 


China, as the new global centre of capital accumulation, is 
the outstanding example of capitalist expansion and 
appropriation. It has grown into the second-largest economic 
power, after the US, thanks to an impressive process of 
industrialization. Over the past thirty years, economic 
growth has averaged almost 10 per cent per year and 
slowed down to about 7 per cent since 2015. >? Sino- 
capitalism is Supported by a single party and an 
authoritarian state. >4 

A few figures will show the socio-economic and ecological 
importance of this development. In 2017, 4.1 billion tonnes 
of cement were produced worldwide, of which 2.4 billion 
tonnes were produced in China - a good part of which went 
towards the country’s own urbanization. At 7 per cent, 
India’s share of global cement production was much lower 


than China’s, but still above that of Europe. °° China also 
produced 807 million tonnes of steel in 2017 - about half of 
world production. By comparison, the EU produced 170 
million tonnes and the US 88 million. Compared to 1990 (66 
million tonnes), Chinese steel production has increased more 
than tenfold. °° Today, China is by far the largest consumer 
of coal in the world. In 2013, the country saw a total demand 
of 2.9 billion tonnes of coal equivalent. That is almost twice 
the carbon demand of all OECD countries combined. 
Compared to the year 2000, China’s demand for coal has 
nearly tripled. However, this growth rate is falling in China, 
and the IEA expects an absolute decline in Chinese coal 
consumption starting in the 2030s. >7 

Meanwhile, China has also become the world’s largest 
automobile producer, with production targeted primarily at 
the Chinese market, while that market also absorbs surplus 
production from other countries. In 2017, 73.5 million 
passenger cars were manufactured worldwide, 24.8 million 
of them in China. °° The Chinese state requires international 
car manufacturers to participate in joint ventures with 
Chinese state-owned enterprises. These manufacturers are 
at the top of a pyramid of suppliers. The small suppliers at 
the lower end of the value chain, in particular, subject their 
workers to poor working conditions. These companies are 
often repressive and ‘market-despotic’ due to fierce 
competition and because they are subject to fluctuation in 


demand from manufacturers at the final stage of production. 
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The expansion of Chinese capitalism derives from an 
enormous commodification of labour power and nature. 
However, it is politically restricted. Urban land, for example, 
can only be leased for seventy years before it returns to 
state ownership. The labour force consists of around 280 
million rural migrant workers who have moved to urban 
industrial centres and whose employment both is unstable 


and affords them only minimal social rights (and who often 
change jobs and places of employment). Many workers want 
to migrate from the countryside to the cities because this 
offers (or seems to offer) them a chance at a more 
economically independent life and opportunities for 
advancement. ©° Often, however, migrant workers remain 
closely tied to their places of origin, where they return for 
holidays and celebrations or during times of personal or 
economic crisis. The first generation of migrants even 
partially reproduced using their own agriculture; this is no 
longer the case for the second and third generations. ©! 

Although China increasingly has its own technological 
base and high-tech companies, some industries are at the 
bottom of global value chains and supply the consumer 
goods companies of the global North that give the imperial 
mode of living its recognizable brand names. © 
Restructuring processes are nevertheless taking place in the 
world’s most integrated manufacturing industries - 
especially in the automotive and IT industries - to create 
more value in China and tackle social and environmental 
issues. But so far this process is only in its initial stages. © 
Chinese capitalism continues to be based on low wages and 
poor working conditions, great income inequality, high 
energy consumption, relatively low energy efficiency and 
high levels of environmental pollution, particularly air 
pollution. ©4 

The ILO estimates that the Chinese middle class grew by 
over 100 million people during the first decade of the 
current century (compared to 15 million in India). China is 
now the country with the largest retail sales volume 
worldwide and the second-largest car fleet (after the US). 
The number of cars rose from 15 million in 2003 to almost 
50 million in 2009 and 123 million in 2014. The upper class 
is also growing rapidly, with its penchant for ostentatious 
displays of apartments, houses and cars as status symbols. 


In 2014, an estimated 40 per cent of the world’s luxury 
goods were purchased by Chinese buyers. ©° 

As industrialization catches up, so does the need to 
externalize environmental costs similarly to the global 
North. In absolute terms, China surpassed the US in 2006 as 
the largest contributor to energy-related CO 5 emissions. 
Chinese per capita emissions of CO 5 amounted to six tonnes 
in 2017 (part of which serves consumption in the global 
North). ©© This is significantly more than the amount that is 
allowed for each person between 2010 and 2050 (2.7 
tonnes), according to the WBGU’s budget estimate. In this 
respect, China is already in a developmental stage where, 
similar to the countries of the global North, it 
disproportionately uses the world’s CO 5 sinks. Its per capita 
emissions, however, are still one-third lower than the 
average per capita emissions in OECD countries. By 
comparison, India, which in absolute terms is the fourth- 
largest contributor to energy-related CO 5 emissions, after 


China, the US and the EU, emits only 1.6 tonnes per capita, 
or one-quarter the emissions of China and only one-tenth 
those of the US. ©” Another aspect of externalization is the 
partial relocation of ‘dirty industries’ from the booming east 
coast to central and western China, but also to South East 
Asia and India. Moreover, China is becoming a major player 
in the competition for raw materials on the African 
continent. 

The social and ecological conditions and consequences of 
the Chinese model of industrialization are increasingly seen 
as a problem. Social conflicts have increased significantly in 
recent years. The often painful and traumatic experiences of 
the first generation of migrant workers during the 1980s and 
1990s, in the face of poor working and living conditions - 
e.g. in the leading sectors of the electronics and toy 
industries, but also in other branches - now seem to be 


followed by anger and a readiness to fight among many 
better-skilled workers raised in the cities, who also have 
some experience with strikes and work stoppages. ©? As for 
the ecological conditions, the fact that about four-fifths of 
the country suffers from smog makes many _ problems 
increasingly visible and tangible. ©? The construction of the 
Three Gorges Dam, for example, led to such a high level of 
industrial pollution that 98 per cent of the fish population in 
the Yangtze river, the longest river in Asia, was lost. 7° 

For several years now, environmental issues have been 
high on the political agenda of the state and the ruling 
party. At its 17th Congress in 2007, the Chinese Communist 
Party announced a vision for an ‘ecological civilization’, 
putting forward a_ five-in-one development _ strategy: 
balancing economic, social, ecological, political and cultural 
development in order to combine modernization and 
prosperity. 7+ At the 18th Party Congress in 2012, a national 
strategy was formulated. 72 The keywords ‘blue sky, green 
land and clean water’ are an indication of where the main 
problems in China’s brutal industrialization are identified. 
The struggle for environmental goals will be fought through 
greater investment in green technologies such as renewable 
energy, increased energy and resource efficiency, and 
measures for environmental protection. In 2017, China 
invested US$127 billion in renewable energy (out of 200 
billion worldwide), which was three times more than Europe 
and the United States. 7° At the Party Congress in 2017, the 
general secretary and China’s prime minister, Xi Jinping, 
coined the motto ‘Socialism with Chinese Characteristics for 
a New Era’ and called again for an ‘ecological civilization’ in 
order to build a ‘Beautiful China’. China already has some of 
the most modern environmental laws worldwide, but so far 
they have often been disregarded, especially as a result of 
close connections between companies and Party cadres at 
the local level, and clearly need to be improved. 


The strong growth and spread of the imperial mode of 
living means the de facto increase of resource consumption, 
emissions and environmental degradation. The current 
economic reorientation towards the internal market and 
domestic consumption, despite a focus on the service sector, 
suggests a deepening of the imperial mode of living. ’* 
Additionally, an essential power base for the Chinese 
Communist Party is to be found precisely in the middle and 
upper classes, who are already focused on consumption and 
status. Finally, the Chinese government and Chinese 
companies rely on the secure supply of raw materials, and 
accordingly promote the externalization of environmental 
problems. The imperial mode of living now seems to be the 
compromise that will at least mitigate social conflicts. The 
coming years will show whether and to what extent the 
attractiveness of this mode of living will be undermined by 
its own destructive socio-ecological side effects and 
challenged by dissenting elites or social movements. 


NEO-EXTRACTIVISM IN LATIN AMERICA 


Besides the Chinese model of a state-led industrialization, 
the recent developments in Latin America also reveal 
important signs of an expansion and crisis of the imperial 
mode of living. Around 2003 or 2004, a hardly anticipated 
commodity boom began that was driven by the stable 
demand from the capitalist centres and, even more, by the 
dynamic development of countries like China and India. This 
boom consolidated the developmental model of neo- 
extractivism. It relies on the intensified extraction and 
export of unprocessed raw materials. 7° Economically, it 
depends heavily on investments by domestic and foreign 
economic actors, for example in the exploration and 
exploitation of mineral resources and fossil fuels, and in the 
construction of infrastructure such as roads and waterways, 
energy supply, harbours and _ storage facilities. In 


agriculture, landownership and_ the _ industrialized 
monocropping of soybeans, cotton and sugar cane are 
increasingly expanding, with rising dependence on 
genetically modified seeds. Since the turn of the century, 
two-thirds of the Argentinian pampas, Known as fertile 
pasture grounds for extensive ranching, has been covered 
with genetically modified soybeans from Monsanto - 
especially for growing animal feed for pork production in 
China. 7© Argentina was the largest exporter of soybean 
meal in 2017. Together with Brazil, it exported 62 per cent of 
the world’s soybean meal, mostly for livestock feed. Most of 
the soy is exported to South East Asia and the European 
Union. In Brazil and in other countries, industry is also 
highly focused on this model of neo-extractivism. 7’ Brazil is 
by far the largest exporter of soybeans, with 45 per cent of 
worldwide soybean exports. Seventy-nine per cent of 
Brazillian soybeans are exported to China, at a value of 
US$20.3 billion in 2017. 78 Seed, fertilizer and pesticide 
production, and mechanical engineering designed for 
agriculture and mining, as well as food processing, are 
important industrial sectors. The relationships among 
political forces, class structures and hegemonic notions of 
‘progress’ and ‘development’ are closely bound up with this 
model. 72 

Neo-extractivism brought an almost entirely unexpected 
influx of wealth to Latin America, especially after the 
economic crises of the 1980s and 1990s. That influx was 
particularly large in 2003 and between 2012 and 2014. In 
an otherwise poorly developed tax system, states recorded 
high tax revenues from primary-goods exports and used this 
income to alleviate poverty and improve social conditions. 

Crucial here is that during the neo-extractivist phase, the 
mode of living, which is oriented to the global North, 
became not only desirable, but also within reach, for a 
growing number of people. High export earnings as well as 


basic preservation of the existing economic and social 
structure allowed for a compromise which satisfied the 
oligarchy as well as the middle classes and the poor. The 
middle classes, in particular, experienced a transformation 
of their mode of living: they began going out to restaurants 
and taking vacations more often, purchasing automobiles 
and motorcycles, home appliances, high-tech 
communication equipment, expensive food and private 
health services (both for material use and as _ status 
symbols). One indicator of this development is the 
increasing use of credit cards. Maurizio Bussolo, Maryla 
Aliszewska and Elie Murard argue that with rising average 
income, more services were demanded, which in turn had 
implications for education and the labour market. ®° A high 
consumption rate is important for economic momentum and 
is enabled by higher employment in the public sector and 
by macroeconomic stabilization, but also by state 
redistribution policies. José Natanson argues, moreover, that 
Argentina saw a ‘symbolic inclusion’ - the effect of gigantic 
public concerts with international pop and rock icons, 
football on free television channels and free or inexpensive 
leisure activities. ®! This finding can also be applied to other 
Latin American countries. 

It is not, however, just a middle-class phenomenon. 
Verénica Gago demonstrates that, in Argentina, a central 
condition for neoextractivism is ‘neoliberalism from below’, 
consisting of, among other things, the financialization of the 
popular sectors’ everyday life: even state benefits, for 
example, are paid by banks. ®2 The growth of consumption, 
debt and the informal economy (including remittances from 
migrants and microcredits) are all tied together. Thus, under 
highly precarious conditions for the sake of practical 
survival, many kinds of ‘popular entrepreneurship’ emerge, 
which in turn expand the money economy. 


The imperial mode of living promotes a_ specific 
relationship between the state and the population - 
‘citizenship through consumption’ - which promises greater 
opportunities for consumption in exchange for acceptance of 
the existing political and economic order. Government social 
transfers make this promise realistic for many people even if 
they do not have (adequately paid) gainful employment. 
The legitimacy of democracy is also increasingly tied to the 
ability to consume. 8? 

Owing to falling commodity prices over the last few 
years, most Latin American countries have been hit by an 
economic and subsequently political crisis. Nevertheless, 
they have stuck to the  neo-extractivist model of 
development. Some countries are even intensifying it to 
offset lower revenues. ®* The Ecuadorian  president’s 
decision to cancel a ban on oil drilling in the Yasuni area in 
August 2013 is one prominent example. Another is the 
designation of 150 potential mining areas, geographically 
equal to the size of former East Germany, for use by 
transnational investors in Venezuela. ®° Both are taking 
place in ecologically very sensitive areas inhabited by 
indigenous people. 

Despite these setbacks, one of the most important stimuli 
for radical critique and change of the imperial mode of living 
emerged from Latin America and continues today. On 1 
January 1994, the Zapatista Army of National Liberation 
(EZLN) occupied the city of San Cristébal de las Casas in the 
south-eastern Mexican state of Chiapas. It declared war on 
the Mexican government and sparked discussions and 
actions that would have been unthinkable just a little while 
earlier. 

The Mexican writer Carlos Fuentes called the Zapatista 
uprising the ‘first post-communist rebellion’ °° , because, 
after the epochal rupture of 1989, radical critique and 
fundamental alternatives to capitalism were disavowed. 


Moreover, the rebellion started on the racially marginalized 
‘edge’ of society, namely among the indigenous people of 
Chiapas, and spread from that point of origin into wider 
society. The Zapatistas’ first communiqué got to the heart of 
their self-image as actors rather than passive victims. 
Instead of speaking about lifting themselves out of five 
hundred years of oppression, their statement begins with 
the sentence: ‘We are a product of 500 years of struggle.’ ®7 

The Zapatistas’ armed struggle only lasted a few days 
and continued by other means that revolutionized an entire 
generation’s understanding of political transformation. They 
were - and are - not focused on taking over state power and 
have consistently centred their efforts on the fundamental 
transformation of economic, political and cultural conditions 
from below. The uprising emerged in a region characterized 
by coffee production for the world market and the racist 
exploitation of workers, a region largely neglected by the 
state in terms of social infrastructure (i.e. education, health 
and other basic services). Open clientelism, the denial of 
fundamental rights (especially women’s rights) and electoral 
fraud were the order of the day. The Zapatistas, however, 
spoke as Mexicans and for all of Mexico from the very 
beginning: they demanded the recognition of indigenous 
rights and culture in the Mexican constitution and the 
implementation of these rights. In addition to concepts such 
as justice, freedom and dignity, they placed the idea of 
democracy at the centre of their political thinking and 
action. °8 

The uprising was intended to act as a catalyst for Mexico 
and beyond. It was directed against the many forms of 
power and conflict based on class, gender and race that are 
imposed structurally throughout the world and in Mexico. ®9 
It created a new revolutionary subject in Chiapas that was 
not just geared towards another form of development - be it 
inclusive, sustainable or furnished with another supposedly 


progressive adjective. Correspondingly, in the third of the 
state of Chiapas that is under the control of the Zapatistas 
today - and in contrast to trends in Mexico’s other regions - 
no economic activities based on resource extractivism are 
accepted. The uprising in Chiapas brought the experience of 
500 years of exploitation and oppression to bear in 
opposition to ‘development’ as the expression of a 
Eurocentric promise of progress and modernization based on 
Western knowledge, technologies and capital. Societal 
transformation was not understood in the classical sense of a 
process whose actors are primarily parties, social 
movements and the state. Rather, the Zapatistas’ 
understanding of change was a cultural revolution: it began 
with everyday life and included decolonization from 
Western, capitalist, patriarchal and imperial ways of thinking 
and acting. Differences and minorities were recognized. In 
their often poetic language, the Zapatistas emphasized the 
need to align with the pace of the slowest ( caminar al paso 
del mas lento ) and shape politics as a common process in 
which responsibility and representation are guided by a kind 
of imperative mandate, a way of ‘leading by obeying’ ( 
mandar obedeciendo ). 

From the beginning, the Zapatistas’ initiatives received 
widespread media coverage and mass support in Mexico and 
internationally. On 12 March 2001, more than a million 
people welcomed the EZLN’s command group in Mexico City 
at the end of their ‘march for indigenous dignity’. However, 
achieving real change in Mexico’s political establishment 
proved too difficult - the new Indigenous Law passed by the 
parliament during the year of these mass mobilizations 
contained only symbolic concessions. As a consequence, the 
Zapatistas concentrated more on building an autonomous 
regional government completely free of state interference, 
mostly on tracts abandoned by landowners in the wake of 
the uprising. They created an independent educational 


system, organized collective maintenance of physical 
infrastructure and aé judicial and conflict-management 
system based on compensation for wrongs rather than on 
punishment, developed new sources’ of revenue 
collaboratively through collective production, established 
their own regional media, and so on. 9° The healthcare 
system shows the contours of a solidary mode of living, 
starting with a holistic understanding of health - not only 
the absence of physical problems, but comprehensive well- 
being. This includes the independent training of doctors and 
priority use of traditional healing methods. °%! The 
construction of an independent economic structure implies, 
for example, the rejection of individual property titles to 
land and partly tilling the land communally, as well as 
placing the common good before the interests of capital 
accumulation. It is governed by a grass roots principle of 
rotation, where the responsible parties can be recalled from 
their position at any time. The preservation and creation of 
an alternative mode of living in south-eastern Mexico, like 
any experiment, is fraught with problems and setbacks. 
Nevertheless, it is an example that has_ resonated 
throughout the world, particularly in Latin America. 92 

At its core, the Zapatistas’ rebellion was an insurrection 
that, on the one hand, fits into the historical chain of many 
insurrections against the impositions of a (neo)colonial 
mode of living. On the other hand, it opposed the deepening 
and expansion of the imperial mode of living that had been 
pursued through neoliberalism and globalization; it stood, 
and stands, against capitalist appropriation and the 
externalization of its costs. It was no coincidence that the 
uprising began on the day - 1 January 1994 - that the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) came into force, an 
agreement that had negative consequences for many 
workers and peasants, their representations and the 
environment. 


ECO-IMPERIAL TENSIONS 


The socio-ecological contradictions of the capitalist mode of 
production can be handled as long as it is possible to 
externalize its costs to non-capitalist or less developed 
Capitalist spaces and valorize labour power under poor 
conditions. This is precisely what the global North, despite 
all differences and asymmetries within its respective 
societies, has benefited from for so long. It has appropriated 
the resources of the global South and at least partially 
returned waste and emissions from industrial production and 
consumption. It has therefore been able to keep the socio- 
ecological consequences of its own mode of production at 
bay. The global North’s imperial mode of living is based on 
social and ecological exclusivity. It presupposes that not all 
people enjoy equal access to the Earth’s resources and 
sinks. Only some people can externalize costs across space 
and time. Paraphrasing the classical theory of imperialism, 
developed capitalism needs a non-capitalist or a least a less 
developed outside in order to keep it from foundering on its 
own ecological contradictions. 

With the imperial mode of livings’ current trend of 
universal expansion, its ability to externalize these costs - a 
given for the global North from the beginning’ of 
industrialization and a fundamental condition of capitalism - 
is dwindling. The more the global South becomes 
industrialized or intensifies the neo-extractivist 
development model, the greater the number of countries 
that themselves are beginning to rely on the externalization 
of their socio-ecological costs, thus competing with the 
global North both economically and ecologically. 

It is no coincidence that the debate over ‘planetary 
boundaries’ (see Chapter 2 above) has coincided with a 
point in time when the universalization of  fossilist 
production and consumption norms threatens to exceed 
and, indeed, transgress the ‘limits to growth’ of resource 


consumption and the use of sinks. 9° The imperial mode of 
living - the precondition and means of dealing with 
Capitalism’s socio-ecological contradictions - is proving to 
intensify crises at the point when it is universalized. This 
intensification causes increasing eco-imperial tensions 
among the countries of the global North and between them 
and the emerging powers of the global South. The imperial 
mode of living, therefore, implies the possibility of 
international relations that are increasingly characterized by 
conflict and violence. This possibility may be actualized 
when the global North’s exclusive use of human and natural 
resources as well as sinks is questioned in the course of 
geopolitical and economic. shifts. Often, eco-imperial 
tensions remain latent, but sometimes they also erupt in 
political, economic or even military conflicts. 

The current movements of refugees and migrants can 
also be seen in this light. They are a response to the 
conflicts instigated by the imperial mode of living and its 
universalization. Those affected are not only trying to ensure 
their survival: they want a share in the wealth which, so far, 
they have known only through the imposition of its heavy 
costs on their home countries. 

Increasing eco-imperial tensions also manifest 
themselves in the struggles over which country will have to 
reduce its CO 5 emissions by how much. The 2009 
Copenhagen Climate Conference failed precisely due to this 
issue. 24 Mainly the US and China, representing the 
competition between the early industrialized global North 
and the emerging powers of the global South (and also the 
world’s two largest CO 5 emitters), were not ready to make 
any meaningful concessions. Both can only maintain their 
energy-intensive development model if they continue to 
stake a disproportionate claim on CO 5 sinks and the 
atmosphere, thus enabling them to externalize their socio- 
ecological costs. This will become the more difficult the more 


China competes with the US in geopolitical and economical 
terms and, by pushing ahead with oil and coal burning, 
accelerates the overloading of carbon sinks. In the run-up to 
the Paris Climate Conference in 2015, China and the United 
States managed to come to an understanding, paving the 
way for a new agreement. However, its provisions are 
relatively non-binding. They therefore open the door to new 
conflicts whose course and possible solution will also 
depend on the further intensification and universalization or 
possibly repression of the imperial mode of living in the 
global North and South. Not coincidentally, US president 
and climate change denier Donald Trump announced in June 
2017 that his country wanted to leave the Paris Agreement. 
His announcement was followed by a similar one from the 
new right-wing government of Brazil. 
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SUV DRIVING AS A CRISIS STRATEGY 


In 2016, around 3 million new passenger cars were 
registered in Germany. Of these new registrations, 21.3 per 
cent fell into the category of all-terrain vehicles, including 
‘sport utility vehicles’ or SUVs, a cross between an all-terrain 
vehicle and a sedan - a car hardly used at all in the ‘all- 
terrain’ countryside and driven almost exclusively on city 
streets. After compact cars (25.2 per cent), all-terrain 
vehicles were the second-largest category of new 
registrations in 2016. Small cars ranked third with 14.5 per 
cent. In 2008, this picture had looked quite different. 
Compact cars had also been the front runner in new 
registrations at 28.5 per cent, followed by superminis at 
24.2 per cent, while all-terrain vehicles came in at only 6.4 
per cent. Between 2008 and 2017, the proportion of all- 
terrain vehicles among the total number of German personal 
cars increased from 3.2 to 9.2 per cent, or more than 
doubled. In absolute terms, their number rose from 1.3 to 
4.2 million over that period. ? Demand for SUVs as compared 
to electric cars is either impressive or alarming, depending 
on one’s point of view: ‘Statistically speaking, for every 


German who bought an electric car last year [2014], 36 
others purchased an SUV.’ 3 

The boom in all-terrain vehicles is not only a German, but 
a global, phenomenon. ‘In 2017, 32.4 per cent of the total 
vehicle market and almost 34 per cent of the passenger car 
market consisted of SUV units sold. Globally, 27.85 million 
new SUVs were sold in 2017, which is a 12.7 per cent 
increase compared to 2016.’ * In North America, the share of 
SUVs in the passenger car market rose from 36.4 per cent in 
2016 to 39.3 per cent in 2017; in China, it rose from 37.6 
per cent in 2016 to 41.6 per cent in 2017. ° 

The all-terrain vehicle and SUV boom is a great 
demonstration of the imperial mode of living and its trend 
towards deepening and universalization. SUVs are extremely 
resource- and emission-intensive. They 


are heavier, have greater drag or air resistance, are usually equipped with a 
more powerful engine - and thus require at least 25 per cent more fuel than 
conventional hatchback and notchback sedans. For example, a VW Tiguan 
with a 110 PS diesel engine emits approximately 139 grams of CO 5 per 
kilometre, while in the same vehicle class, a VW Golf with a 105 PS diesel 
engine only emits 99 grams of CO > per kilometre - a difference of 40 per 


cent. © 


Because of their size, SUVs also take up more public space 
than other cars. And, finally, in a collision involving an SUV, 
the risk of death or severe injury is considerably higher for 
passengers in smaller cars than it is for the passengers in 
the SUV. For pedestrians, being hit by an SUV is more likely 
to result in severe or fatal injury than if the accident 
involved a smaller car. ’ 

Remarkably, the rising demand for SUVs in the global 
North parallels a general decline of the share of motorized 
individual transport in total transport volume. This trend can 
be observed in Germany since 2008. In other European 
countries, the share of individual motor vehicle traffic has 
stagnated, and in the US it has dropped since the mid- 


2000s. ® It is also striking that the boom in all-terrain 
vehicles and SUVs coincides with ever greater public 
awareness of climate change. Due to their price, SUVs are 
driven mainly by people with higher incomes - the Volvo 
XC90, for example, starts at €50,000, while €89,000 must be 
shelled out for an Audi SQ7, and the ‘most affordable’ Range 
Rover costs €97,000. SUV drivers thus come from the social 
class whose members also have a comparatively higher 
environmental consciousness. 2 How do these two facts 
coexist? How can the concomitance of the SUV boom and 
the waning significance of personal vehicles in the global 
North be explained? Why do people drive SUVs, although 
they know that, in doing so, they are endangering both the 
natural world and other people? 

At first glance, these facts do not fit together. This 
contradiction is also emphasized in a report on a study 
about SUV use by the CAR-Center Automotive Research at 
the University of Duisburg-Essen. The report states, 


while for years, organic or regionally grown products have been finding their 
way into grocery bags at an ever higher rate, the bags themselves are more 
and more likely to wind up in the back of an SUV. The latter, however, do not 


stand for ecologically friendly trade at all; they are considered ‘gas-guzzlers’. 
10 


This behaviour - although contradictory from a broader 
societal perspective - can nevertheless be completely 
coherent for the SUV driver. As already described, driving an 
SUV is safer than driving a smaller car, as long as not 
everyone has an SUV. SUV drivers thus protect themselves 
and their passengers from the dangers of automobility 
without having to abstain from using automobiles 
themselves. By purchasing organic products, they further 
think they contribute to their own health and the health of 
their loved ones. Without a doubt, this behaviour cannot be 
universalized: it interferes with the safety and living 
conditions of others, and the more other people imitate it, 


the more it undermines its own foundations (in this sense it 
is about a positional good - see Chapter 3 above). Of course, 
this is what SUV driving has in common with car use in 
general, but it greatly emphasizes the imperial character of 
the latter. 

The impossibility of universalizing SUV driving 
demonstrates a conflict that was only seemingly solved with 
the well-known formula of ‘sustainable development’. 
According to the Brundtland Report by the World 
Commission on Environment and Development (WCED), 
development is sustainable if it ‘meets the needs of the 
present without compromising the ability of future 
generations to meet their own needs’. !! Wolfgang Sachs 
pointed out quite early on that 


the formula is designed to maximize consensus rather than clarity ... Is 
sustainable development supposed to meet the needs for water, land, and 
economic security or the needs for air travel and bank deposits? Is it 
concerned with survival needs or with luxury needs? Are the needs in 
question those of the global consumer class or those of the enormous 
numbers of have-nots? +2 


What is ‘sustainable’, far from being clear, is thus subject to 
social conflicts and negotiations. These conflicts follow rules 
that favour certain perceptions of the problem and of 
interests over others, or even give rise to and normalize 
certain perceptions of the problem and of interests. These 
rules are deeply shaped by social relations, in our case 
particularly by gender relations and the class structure of 
Capitalist societies, as manifested in ubiquitous competition 
and in the intimate connection between automobility, social 
status, freedom, security and masculinity. 

The SUV is a means of protecting oneself against an 
inscrutable and frequently threatening world. ‘In the SUV’, 
as the CAR-Center study describes the driver’s view, 
‘nothing can happen to me, | will make it through safely.’ 1° 
This alSo applies, one might add, to the increasing frequency 


of heavy rainfall, storms and floods. For its passengers, 
driving an SUV is an individual strategy not only of reducing 
the risk posed by accidents but also of adapting to climate 
change - a strategy, however, that intensifies the very 
phenomena to which it pretends to adapt. !4 Finally, this 
phenomenon could also be considered a secondary stage of 
class struggle: an SUV puts its owner into an unassailable 
position and thereby becomes a means for the middle class 
to cope with its ‘latent fear of social decline’. 1° 


THE AUTOMOBILE SUBJECTIVITY 


Automobility and the types of subjects shaped by class and 
gender relations are tightly woven together. Many things 
speak to the fact that automobility produces certain kinds of 
subjectivity - and vice versa. !© The subjectivities are not 
fixed. They change with the varying socio-spatial 
manifestations of the structures that shape society. 

The SUV driver could be understood as the automotive 
subjectivity of neoliberal capitalism. The polarization 
between security and insecurity, as well as between 
superiority and subalternity - a contrast heightened by 
driving SUVs on streets - corresponds to a growing social 
polarization, as well as to the neoliberal diffusion of market- 
and competition-based mechanisms in all social sectors. 
Furthermore, instead of simply corresponding, the car and 
the subjectivity of its driver embody each other: thanks to 
its material qualities, the SUV intensifies the very social 
relations, shaped by competition and recklessness, of which 
it is a product. It does so by producing the corresponding 
form of subjectivity. 

Jan Stremmel, writing for the SUddeutsche Zeitung , 
demonstrated this in an_ impressive _ self-experiment 
undertaken with an SUV. He described its results as follows: 


After two days, the car has won. I’m racing down the AQ, in the left-hand 
lane, when a silver station wagon moves into my lane ahead of me. At this 


point, | haven’t looked in my rear-view mirror for quite a long time. One 
doesn’t have to worry about too many surprises from behind while driving 
at 225 km per hour. But moving into the fast lane ahead of me at 150 km 
per hour? | grunt, although | never grunt. | flash my headlights, although | 
never flash my headlights. | am a reckless prick. The car has won. *7 


Even in the early epoch of the automobile, the ruling classes 
used this new mode of locomotion to indulge in their 
freedom at the expense of others. The financially powerful 
urban bourgeoisie saw the car as a liberation from the 
heteronomy of the timetable, the rail network and the forced 
company of others, as these were an inescapable part of the 
railway system. 18 Automobility corresponded to the political 
economy of industrial capitalism, in which competition 
appeared to be the natural form of human interaction. 19 
Accordingly, the first car drivers acted recklessly and 
sometimes even gloated over the shock they provoked 
among those without an automobile. 2° ‘No wonder’, writes 
Wolfgang Sachs, 


given this self-righteous arrogance, that people’s tempers flared, the more 
so since the village inhabitants themselves had to pay for damage to the 
streets and commons. Little wonder, too, that the rage blended with class 
hatred, for those who raced along the country and village streets, who drove 
speedily off leaving the peasants with the mess, were indeed those 


nouveaux riches from the cities. 24 


Today, as is generally known, drivers must observe 
certain rules. But the fundamental problem persists - the 
‘increasing monopolization of streets and surfaces, to the 
exclusion of non-motorized travel and the public sociability 
that went with it’. 22 By contrast to the early period of 
automobility, however, this problem is no longer perceived 
as such. Public outrage and class hatred have subsided and 
the imprint of the automobile upon the urban and rural 
landscapes has become unquestioned and_ normal. 
Automotive subjectivity considers it natural that children 
cannot play in the street, where moving cars endanger their 
lives and parked ones take up their space for play; that 


cyclists are pushed aside onto impassable strips of lanes on 
footpaths and pavements, where they come into conflict 
with pedestrians and are forced to zigzag between 
advertising pillars, trees and parking meters; and that 
pedestrians line up in droves at traffic lights to let a wave of 
cars go by, enduring their noise and exhaust fumes without 
complaint. 

The lack of public discussion of the imperial character of 
auto-mobility in everyday life continues in the silent 
acceptance of the ‘external effects’ which it produces on a 
global scale. To be sure, the intensity of automotive 
emissions - not least as a result of scandals about emissions 
tampering - has been a repeated subject of public debate. 
The social and ecological preconditions of the use of fossil 
energy sources in combustion engines, however, are tacitly 
accepted. 

But these preconditions are far from trivial: wars are 
waged for the sake of oil; access to it and the conditions of 
its global distribution are controlled by authoritarian 
regimes that are supported economically and militarily by 
the governments of the global North; and the extraction and 
refining of oil produce enormous human costs: 


Workers and community residents are contaminated, injured and killed in 
the processes of extracting and refining fossil fuels. In fact, more workers die 
in oil, gas and coal extraction than in all other industries combined. Low- 
income, people of color and Indigenous Peoples are affected even more than 
other populations by fossil fuel use. 2? 


Oil is the fuel of fossil fuel-based automobility, but it is 
far from the only prerequisite. Before oil is used in a 
combustion engine, the latter must be constructed. The 
Same goes for the chassis, undercarriage, transmission, 
electronic system and interior of the vehicle. Raw materials 
are used in all of these components, materials that follow 
complex and destructive paths on their way to the final 
product, whose use they make possible. The most important 


raw materials are metals such as iron, aluminium and 
copper. To illustrate the dangers connected with their 
extraction, let’s look at an environmental catastrophe that 
took place on 5 November 2015, in Mariana, a mining town 
in the Brazilian state of Minas Gerais. On that day, the dams 
of two retaining basins broke. The dams held the waste 
water from a mine owned by a company called Samarco 
Mineracao. Several million cubic metres of sludge containing 
heavy metals (the estimates range from 30 million to 60 
million - equalling the volume of 12,000 to 24,000 Olympic 
swimming pools) flooded into the valley below, burying the 
village of Bento Rodriguez, pushing on into the Rio Doce 
(Sweet River) and polluting not only the river but also the 
Atlantic coast around the river’s delta. Sixteen people died 
immediately in this environmental disaster, considered the 
worst in Brazil’s history. Hundreds lost their houses and 
hundreds of thousands were cut off from their water supply. 
The affected area is the size of Switzerland, and the 
consequences for public health and the environment are 
disastrous: the 800-kilometer-long Rio Doce, which was once 
abundant with fish, is practically dead, the heavy metals 
having passed through the sludge and into the food chain. 
Most of the river’s biological diversity was destroyed, the 
natural course of the river was disrupted, and the sludge, as 
it dried, became as hard as cement, leading to rapid and 
uncontrolled water run-off. 

Brazil is the third-largest producer of iron ore, after China 
and Australia. No iron ore has been mined in Germany since 
the closing of the last site in 1987, and all demand is met by 
imports. In 2014, Germany imported 43 million tons of iron 
ore. Around 56 per cent comes from Brazil, which is 
Germany’s largest source of iron ore, followed by Sweden 
(approximately 16 per cent) and Canada (around 15 per 
cent). 24 The German auto industry is one of the largest 
industrial consumers of metal resources. Relative to mass, 


iron ore is the most important raw material in car production, 
as roughly 65 per cent of a motor vehicle consists of iron 
and steel. In 2014, the global market price for iron ore sank 
by 28 per cent. 2° Exporters of raw materials tried to 
compensate for the price drop by expanding production. The 
managers of the mine in Mariana did so as well: the strain on 
the dams was massively increased just shortly before the 
accident, and the output of the Samarco Mine ‘was raised by 
40 per cent above the level of the previous year - a market- 
flooding strategy which, in Mariana, led to a sharp increase 
in the mine’s production of waste materials and whose effect 
was the flooding of the surrounding area’. 2° 

The catastrophe in Mariana revealed the sordid flip side 
to glossy automobiles, which not only dominate our own 
public spaces as an astonishing matter of course, but also 
destroy the living conditions of people elsewhere and 
produce unspeakable suffering. 2” Just as noteworthy as the 
catastrophe itself is the speed with which it left the 
collective memory of the global North. It lingered on 
automobile subjectivity’s horizon of perception only for a 
brief moment and was hardly able to lastingly irritate this 
subjectivity, such that all reflection over links between the 
mode of living here and suffering there ceased. Stephen 
Lessenich calls this a ‘generalised desire for knowing 
nothing’. 28 

This phenomenon also should be understood against the 
background of a development in which automobility, over 
the course of the twentieth century, metamorphosed in the 
global North from a class-specific phenomenon to a mass 
phenomenon. ‘Motor vehicle drivers do not constitute a class 
unto itself; they already represent, thanks to progressing 
motorization, the mass of the people,’ as the German 
Automobile Club ADAC claimed in a manifesto from 1965. 22 

In the US, Henry Ford paved the way for automobility as a 
phenomenon spanning all social classes with his Model T, 


which he mass produced on the basis of new and 
productivity-increasing methods (most of all, standardizing 
individual parts, limiting the range of products and, later, 
conveyer belt production). During the first half of the 
twentieth century, the US automobile and steel industries 
developed into key economic sectors in which the working 
class commanded a high level of associational power. It used 
this power after the Great Depression to establish political 
and social rights that had previously been withheld. The 
working class also benefited in this effort from the shift in 
political relations in the US - in the wake of the Great 
Depression - in favour of reformist forces. The New Deal, i.e. 
the economic and social reforms passed between 1933 and 
1936 under President Franklin D. Roosevelt, as well as the 
expansive fiscal policy of the American government during 
the Second World War, created the foundation for an 
economic boom that gave the working class a hitherto 
unknown share of the national wealth. The spread of the 
automobile and new methods of production that were first 
applied in the car industry symbolized this economic 
flourishing. It was thus not by accident that the phase of 
capitalism which began in the US in the 1930s and after the 
Second World War in Western Europe and lasted into the 
1970s was called ‘Fordism’. 3° 

In Germany, or more precisely in Wolfsburg, Ferdinand 
Porsche adopted Ford’s production methods in the 1930s. 
On Hitler’s orders and using looted trade union assets and 
forced labour, he set up the VW plant and designed the 
‘KdF-Wagen’ (named after the ‘Kraft durch Freude’ or 
‘Strength through Joy’ organization, through which the Nazis 
tried to bring Germans’ leisure activities into general 
conformity). Admittedly, from 1940 on, only its ‘military 
brother’ was produced under National Socialism - the 
‘Kubelwagen’ or ‘bucket car’. After the Second World War, 
however, the car went into mass production as the 


‘Volkswagen’ and became a symbol of the German Federal 
Republic’s economic development. Its name, the ‘people’s 
car’, served as an expression of the idea of automobility for 
all social classes. The statistics confirm this: between 1960 
and 2016, the number of personal vehicles in Germany 
increased tenfold from around 4.5 million to around 45 
million. 34 
The paradox of this development is that the ability to 
cross distances more quickly does not at all mean an 
increase in available free time or a greater quality of life. As 
Ivan Illich already noted in 1975, it works in precisely the 
opposite way: 
The typical American man ... spends four of his sixteen waking hours on the 
road or on earning the means to keep his car running. This number does not 
even include the time taken up by other activities implied by the use of a 
car: time spent in the hospital, in traffic court or at the mechanic’s; the time 
required to study car advertising or getting advice in order to negotiate a 
better ‘deal’ next time. The total costs of auto accidents and universities are 
almost exactly the same and increase along with gross domestic product. 
But it is even more instructive to look at time-wasting in traffic: the typical 
American puts in 1,600 hours to cover 7,500 miles: less than five miles per 
hour. In countries where there is no automobile industry, people manage the 
Same speed and while going wherever they want - and they spend not 28 
per cent of their society’s total ‘time budget’ in traffic, as is the case in the 
US, but only 3 to 8 per cent. 72 


The development of ever faster and ever more high- 
performing vehicles can be understood as an attempt to 
minimize the loss of time through technological and 
competitive means: whoever can_ afford the most 
horsepower gets ahead in the rat race. Since everyone else 
is also upgrading his or her car, the contest simply repeats 
itself at an ever higher level of the technological ladder. Ata 
certain point, time-wasting speed can only be raised by 
exponentially increasing the risk of an accident. The 
competition then takes on other forms: taller, tank-like cars 
satisfy their passengers’ demands for security to the same 
degree that they endanger the lives of children, pedestrians, 


cyclists and passengers in smaller cars. Along with the car’s 
high-speed capabilities, the technical amenities of its 
interior become a question of status. These determine who, 
sitting in traffic jams caused by car crashes, can spend the 
lost time in most comfort. 

At this point, an important feature of mass automobility 
becomes apparent: the capitalist principles of competition 
and maximizing utility trickle down into the pores of 
everyday life. The automotive ‘liberation’ of individuals 
becomes a means of their capitalist subjectivation: ‘Mass 
automobility is the reification of bourgeois ideology’s total 
victory over the practice of everyday life: it establishes and 
maintains the illusory idea that every individual can get rich 
and become more important at the expense of everyone 
else .’ 33 

At the same time, Fordist mobility in the global North had 
something egalitarian about it: it enabled the working class 
to participate in social progress to an extent hitherto 
unknown. Abundant work opportunities sprang up in the 
auto industry, which, in many developed _ capitalist 
economies during the period of Fordism, became a key 
sector of the economy. 34 Thanks to the income that was 
generated in this and other sectors of the economy and that 
rose with productivity increases, workers experienced 
growing prosperity and were able to enhance their spatial 
mobility with the purchase of their own personal car. 

It is likely that the Fordist proliferation of the automobile, 
as well as the growth of prosperity and spread of car 
ownership, which it both facilitated and symbolized, 
substantially contributed to the emergence of automobile 
subjectivity. The increasing social polarization under 
neoliberalism, for which the SUV as a gesture of superiority 
in road traffic is a great expression, has so far been unable to 
cast doubt on this subjectivity. In contrast, the competitive 
aspect of mass auto-mobility, which was always present 


along with its egalitarian aspect, makes this polarization 
appear normal. This condition seems to carry over into the 
ecological crisis: the decades-long practice of suppressing 
the imperial character of automobility has turned it into a 
non-problem, even in light of the social and ecological 
disruptions which have recently become its ever more 
visible by-products. If anything, automobility even seems to 
be part of the solution, all the more so since the robustness 
of the car enhances its owner’s capacity for adapting to 
crises. 


MOBILITY, CLASS AND GENDER 


Motorized individual transport is highly compatible with the 
capitalist mode of production, which tends to structure the 
entire social realm according to the principle of competition. 
It does not, however, inevitably result from this mode. 
Rather, it is the outcome of social struggles that sections of 
capital tied to oil and the combustion engine could win, 
while alternative transport systems were marginalized in 
many places. 

John Urry describes these conflicts in the US: 


In the USA between 1927 and 1955, General Motors, Mack Manufacturing 
(trucks), Standard Oil (now Exxon), Philips Petroleum, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber, and Greyhound Lines, came together to share information, 
investments and ‘activities’. Their objective was to eliminate streetcars 
(what are called trams in Europe). These companies established various 
front companies, one of which was National City Lines (NCL). During 
especially the 1930s, NCL together with various subsidiaries bought up 
many electrified streetcar lines. They then tore them up. At least forty-five 
cities lost their streetcars. The strategy was to shift to motorized petroleum- 
based transport. Local citizens were left without alternatives to oil-based cars 
and buses. This carbon conspiracy was in strict violation of US anti-trust 
laws. It was only discovered in 1955, whereupon the companies were found 
guilty of violating the Sherman Anti-Trust Act but then subjected to tiny 
fines. 7° 


The domination of the automobile over other means of 
transport, as Urry notes about the result of these struggles, 


‘came to be viewed as natural and inevitable’. 3° 

This did not, however, mean the fight had come to an 
end. The automobile’s ecological and health effects were 
politicized by the environmental movement in the US 
starting in the late 1960s and by dramatic scientific 
descriptions of environmental and resource problems such 
as the Limits to Growth report written for the Club of Rome. 
As oil prices lurched upward in the 1970s in the wake of the 
war between Israel and Egypt, and later on the Iranian 
Revolution, and when, furthermore, US oil production 
reached its peak, a window of opportunity for reducing the 
CO 5 -intensity of economic and social development seemed 


to open. One of then-president Jimmy Carter’s plans was to 
do precisely that. The plan failed, however, when Carter was 
replaced by Ronald Reagan at the beginning of the 1980s 
and oil prices sank again. 37 

The state played a key role in establishing and 
normalizing auto-mobility, with Nazi Germany being a 
pioneer in this endeavour. Under Nazi rule, the state created 
an infrastructure exclusively for automobiles: the autobahn. 
After the Second World War, road systems were massively 
expanded in the US, Japan and Europe. The European 
highway system quadrupled just between 1970 and 2006. 
Rail transport, by contrast, was systematically reduced or 
eliminated. 28 Today, in Germany, automobile interests are 
so deeply inscribed in the state apparatus and infrastructure 
system that the German government fiercely tries to prevent 
the European Commission from imposing stricter exhaust 
standards on car manufacturers. °2 The Volkswagen 
emissions scandal hardly changed anything in this respect. 
This is remarkable insofar as VW, due to special co- 
determination rules and the veto right of the state of Lower 
Saxony in all important decision-making processes, would 
lend itself to pioneering the socio-ecological transformation 
of key industries. 7° 


Automobility’s infrastructural, institutional and subjective 
entrenchment is not only due to the power of the car 
industry. It can also be attributed to the interests of workers, 
employees and trade unions, who perceive a fundamental 
restructuring of the industry as a threat to their 
associational power. *! This deep entrenchment could be 
called the ‘automobile consensus’: many of those employed 
in the auto industry still seem to strongly identify with their 
employers and their products. As the example of VW shows, 
this even holds true in times of crisis, when appeals to the 
workforce’s readiness to make sacrifices seem to fall on 
fertile ground. 42 The case of VW obviously combines a long 
tradition of corporate industrial relations which for decades 
have ensured the prosperity of its workforce and an entire 
region with a certain conformism, induced by competition 
and intensified by the emissions scandal. The result is that 
the understandable short-term preoccupation with keeping 
jobs inhibits the emergence of a much-needed debate on 
the fundamental social and ecological transformation of the 
auto industry. 43 

Beyond production, however, the class character of 
automobility, which seemed to have taken a back seat 
during the global North’s post-Second World War II period of 
mass motorization, has re-emerged more visibly. For one 
thing, it is seen in the types of cars - here the SUV, there the 
small car. For another, class relations are manifested in the 
question of who actually owns and uses a car. In 2008, for 
example, 64 per cent of German households with a monthly 
income of less than €900 had no car at all, while 93 per cent 
of households with an income of €5,000-€18,000 per month 
owned two or more vehicles. ** The Transport Club of Austria 
(Verkehrsclub Osterreich, VCO) has shown, moreover, that 
kilometres travelled increase with income. Interestingly, car 
use rises even faster at higher incomes. Thus, every state- 
financed expansion and improvement to automobile 


infrastructure, aS well as other funding for automobility, 
always benefits the already privileged and increases social 
inequality. *° 

The auto-imperial mode of living is not only entrenched 
in class relations. It is also based in gender relations, which 
it in turn (re) produces: cars are advertised according to 
sexist tropes; their design serves the purposes of sexual 
stereotypes; they encourage the development of a 
hegemonic masculinity rooted in qualities such as 
aggression, violence and technology; *° and, in a time when 
physical strength is losing its significance in the workplace, 
cars serve ‘to reconstitute masculinity around questions of 
technical competence’. *7 

Furthermore, the social spread of the automotive mode of 
living in the global North has been accompanied by a form 
of urban development that, based on a separation of 
functions, has inscribed unequal gender relations on the 
city’s landscape. Where large parts of the middle class live 
in suburban areas with poor access to social infrastructure 
and public transport while employment opportunities are 
located in the inner city or in commercial areas - i.e. where 
the mix of functions so long characteristic of urban life has 
been abolished - wage labour and care work can hardly be 
combined. *® This form of urban development requires the 
generalization of auto-mobility, perpetuates an everyday life 
organized around the car, and encourages a gender-specific 
separation of labour at the expense of care work. ‘Transport 
systems are conceptualized for men with full-time positions 
and offer possibilities of transport particularly to the places 
of wage labour.’ What are neglected, however, are the 
transport needs of non-wage labour, such as accompanying 
children and the elderly, grocery shopping or participating 
in social and cultural activities; the infrastructural 
requirements for combining wage and non-wage labour; and 


the needs of non-working users of transport, e.g. children 
and the elderly. *2 

Adelheid Biesecker, Sabine Hofmeister and Uta von 
Winterfeld have emphasized that the capitalist mode of 
production depends on a double form of externalization (cf. 
Chapter 3 above): it appropriates both nature and care work 
in a way that is not, or is only to a limited extent, based on 
the principle of equivalent exchange that operates in the 
circulation of goods. Additionally, it tends to impose its 
social and ecological costs on the natural world and the 
realm of care work. °° In the culture of the automobile, in its 
resource needs, in the immense damage it inflicts on both 
people and nature worldwide, and in the inequality of 
gender relations that is etched into automobile 
infrastructure - in short, in its imperial character - the two 
forms of externalization come together illustratively. 


THE ECOLOGICAL MODERNIZATION OF AUTOMOBILITY 


Recently, signs of an _ ecological modernization of 
automobility have emerged. Car manufacturers have been 
unveiling models with ever more efficient combustion 
engines, increasingly using electric and hybrid motors, 
developing ecologically efficient self-driving cars and 
attempting to become mobility service providers by 
maintaining their own car- and ride-sharing fleets and 
investing in taxi app services. In doing so, they are reacting 
to competitive pressures and changing transport habits, 
especially among young people, who increasingly forgo car 
possession in favour of a more ‘multimodal’ use of transport. 
°1 At the same time, manufacturers are trying to shape the 
development of these habits. 

To assess this shift, it is worthwhile to consider the 
difference between innovations that increase eco- efficiency 
and those that increase eco- effectiveness . >* Eco-efficiency 
is increased when innovation allows the same product or 


service to be produced or provided while consuming fewer 
resources and producing lower emissions than it did before. 
This is the case in the transport sector when, for example, 
improved motor power makes it possible to travel the same 
distance using less fuel. Increases in eco-efficiency often 
make sense. They become a problem, however, when the 
products and services are simultaneously reduced in price, 
creating additional demand, so that higher efficiency is 
offset by increased consumption. When cars are driven more 
often because improved efficiency has lowered driving costs, 
or when money saved on auto expenses is spent on air 
travel, then the result is not less environmental pollution but 
more - the ‘rebound effect’. °? Moreover, these increases in 
eco-efficiency can be the focus of ‘progress on the wrong 
object’, contributing to a situation in which ‘efforts to open 
up ecologically innovative alternatives remain deprived of 
necessary resources.’ °* This is especially true for 
combustion engines: more eco-efficient propulsion can 
hardly offset the negative social and_ ecological 
consequences of the strong worldwide expansion of private 
transport, despite the progressive exhaustion of fossil fuels 
and the strain on CO 5 sinks. 


Against this background, eco- effectiveness becomes 
more significant. To increase it means not’ merely 
‘decreasing the amount of environmental pollution’, but 
striving towards a ‘qualitative restructuring of the use of 
resources, energy and natural sinks’. °° This should be 
achieved, for example, by replacing the use of combustion 
engine automobiles with electric-powered vehicles, aided by 
state financing, currently under way in many places. 
According to the German National Platform for Electro- 
Mobility - a former advisory board of the federal government 
consisting of representatives from industry, science, 
government ministries, associations and unions, and in 2019 
replaced with the National Platform Future of Mobility - this 


plan represents a ‘key to the sustainable transformation of 
mobility: climate- and environmentally friendly, resource- 
conserving and efficient’. °° The federal government’s goal 
was to have a million electric cars on German roads by 2020. 

Apart from the fact that this plan has not been realized - 
there were only around 137,000 electric cars in Germany at 
the beginning of 2020 - the question of the socio-ecological 
consequences of electro-automobility arises. Initially striking 
are two important shortcomings in the debate about electro- 
mobility. First, electro-mobility is reduced to electro- auto 
mobility, while the rollback of private car ownership in 
favour of collective forms of electro-mobility such as trams 
or buses plays only a minor role, if any at all. >’ Second, 
proponents of electro-automobility tend to emphasize the 
ecological advantages offered by the operation of electric 
cars compared to cars with combustion engines. They 
remain silent, however, about the ecological costs of their 
production . This imbalance was already characteristic of the 
scrap bonus programme implemented by the German 
federal government during the economic crisis of 2008/9 as 
an attempt to support the auto industry. The objective was 
to exchange old cars for new ones that consume less fuel 
and are thus more efficient to operate. Ecology and 
economy, it was suggested, would both benefit equally from 
this scheme. Nobody, however, questioned the material and 
energy to be expended on the production of these vehicles, 
vehicles that no one in fact needed, as most of the ones to 
be replaced were presumably still functional (see Chapter 2 
above). 

The focus on the operation of vehicles and the blocking 
out of their production seems to be repeated with electro 
automobility under the banner of eco-effectiveness. The 
assumption is that, because they do not emit any CO 5 while 
running, electric cars are per se more environmentally 
friendly than cars with combustion engines. But this is far 


from clear, since it assumes that all electric cars are supplied 
with electricity from renewable energy sources. And even if 
this were the case, the important question of the material 
and energy used during production of electric cars would 
still be open. 

In addition, the availability of some metals necessary for 
electric motors could become a problem. Ernst Schriefl and 
Martin Bruckner estimate that the supply of platinum, for 
example, will not be able to keep pace with rising demand. 
There are also signs of a copper shortage. By contrast, 
currently known lithium reserves should be sufficient to 
cover ‘explosively growing demand’. The problem here, 
however, is that an expansion of lithium mining, 
corresponding to the growth in demand, would be 
associated with ‘serious negative ecological consequences’ 
in the affected regions. °° Recycling hardly solves the 
problems of availability and extraction, because, according 
to the study of UNEP, Recycling Rates of Metals: A Status 
Report , ‘so long as global metal use continues to increase 
and metals are used in products with extended lifetimes, 
even complete recycling can satisfy no more than a modest 
fraction of demand.’ °9 

Along with these ‘material requirements of the energy 
transition’, the ‘energy requirements of the material 
transition’ would have to be taken into account: for the 
extraction of metals used in electric motors and wind 
turbines, ‘non-renewable, fossil energy is utilized on a mass 
scale,’ and energy expenditure grows as the metal content 
in the extracted ore decreases and the mines become less 
and less accessible. ©° 

Finally, the criterion of resource justice is significant. 
Calculations of the discrepancy between supply and demand 
for resources do not show that the products for which these 
resources are used or for whose production fossil fuels are 
consumed do not at all benefit all people equally. Electro- 


automobility will for the most part benefit inhabitants of the 
cities and regions in the global North. By contrast, the 
people who are likely to lose out in this exchange are in the 
mining regions of the global South. They will barely 
experience electro-automobility at all but will be affected all 
the more by the environmental and health problems caused 
by the extraction of metals for electric motors. A mobility 
transition that mostly aims to lower CO 5 emissions while not 


simultaneously raising the issue of the material dimensions 
of electro-automobility and challenging the magnitude of 
the transport of goods and people implies disproportionate 
use of materials and energy by few beneficiaries. This 
transition will not result in overcoming the imperial mode of 
living. Instead, it will perpetuate that mode by changing its 
basis in terms of material and energy. 
Kingsley Dennis and John Urry are right when they state, 


The environmental impacts of the car stem from its entire life cycle and 
related infrastructure systems, including extraction of raw materials, vehicle 
production, operation and maintenance, as well as maintenance of the road 
infrastructure, hospital costs, emotional costs of the many deaths and 
injuries and so on. The car user does not pay the full cost, since many of 
these environmental and public health costs are not embedded in car 
charges. © 


Essentially, the ‘ecologization’ of automobility through 
the market-based and technologically fixed strategies 
described above is an attempt to perpetuate the imperial 
mode of living through a selective ecological modernization 
of one of its central domains. The crucial questions are rarely 
asked in the prevailing debate over a ‘mobility transition’: 
how could transport be avoided and traffic routes shortened, 
and how could the necessary transport be organized in order 
to be socially and environmentally sound? The fact that 
these questions are not asked is not particularly surprising, 
as they cannot be answered by either eco-efficiency or eco- 
effectiveness. To answer them would require debating 
questions of mobility in a wider social context and while 


considering sufficiency (see Chapter 8 below). Such a 
discussion, however, would go straight to the heart of the 
imperial mode of living, and the social relations and forms of 
subjectivation on which it is based. 
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False Alternatives: 
From the Green Economy 
to a Green Capitalism? 


The green economy is a false solution. Obviously, it does nothing to counter 
the current brown extractive and energy-intensive economy; its green 
mechanisms are conceived in such a manner that the exchange values 
created are complementary to, and interlinked with, the current economy. 


Camila Moreno 1 


Our initial observation in the second chapter of this book 
was that, in the face of multiple crisis phenomena, the 
ecologically destructive natures of the economy and of 
politics have increasingly become the subject of discussion 
and have been confronted with the need for a socio- 
ecological or even ‘Great’ transformation. But, aS we argue, 
the ‘new critical orthodoxy’ - that is, the emerging 
mainstream of the transformation debate - ignores dominant 
capitalist dynamics and related relationships of social forces, 
which we see as the major cause of the multiple crises. 

In this chapter, building on our reflections on the imperial 
mode of living in the preceding chapters, we will move from 
a critique of the recent debates on transformation and the 
‘green economy’ to an assessment of these debates and the 
corresponding political and economic strategies through the 
lens of a theory of hegemony. Thus, the new critical 
orthodoxy is not only of interest in terms of the adequacy of 
its concepts. Rather, we ask about the extent to which it 


constitutes an element of a highly exclusive ecological 
modernization precisely because of its omissions and 
shortcomings. Or, to borrow from Gramsci, to what extent 
does the new critical orthodoxy become a forum of organic 
intellectuals - those who provide society with guidance - for 
‘green capitalism’? 2 

Our impression is that the primary concerns of the 
mainstream of the transformation debate are to remain 
adaptable to the dominant discourses, not to scare the 
economic and political elites, and to make socio-ecological 
transformation sound as palatable as possible. But this is 
precisely the approach that threatens to keep the debate 
contained within the mode of a liberal modernization 
project. In contrast, we plead for not shying away from 
conflict and clearly stating who actually benefits from 
existing social relations. The political and economic elites 
are the primary beneficiaries, but large portions of the 
global middle class also benefit. 

Thus we will initially explore the concept of the ‘green 
economy’ and its critiques. We will then examine the extent 
to which a transition to a new capitalist formation is 
emerging, and whether in this context the intensifying 
socio-ecological contradictions are handled in a way that 
(re)produces hegemony. Finally, we will discuss the starting 
points for emancipatory alternatives that can drive 
socioecological transformation beyond its’ capitalist 
limitations. 


CRITIQUE OF THE ‘GREEN ECONOMY’ 


During the past few years, a series of strategy papers have 
been published that see today’s multiple crises as an 
opportunity for modernization. Their common denominator 
is the assumption that ‘greening’ the economy will create a 
socio-ecological win-win situation: ‘the greening of 
economies’, aS an important report from the United Nations 


Environment Programme states, ‘is not generally a drag on 
growth but rather a new engine of growth ... it is a net 
generator of decent jobs, and ... it is also a vital strategy for 
the elimination of persistent poverty.’ > The OECD sees a 
green economy as a ‘dual strategy of innovation and crisis 
prevention’. * And a study for the German Federal Ministry of 
the Environment emphasizes that an ambitious climate 
policy, due to the resulting investment (e.g. in the 
construction sector), would lead to even higher growth than 
would be achieved by proceeding on existing paths. ° 
Important assumptions of the concept of the green 
economy and its respective strategies are the following: 
actual innovations emanate from the ‘market’, which only 
needs the right regulatory framework. The state sets the 
rules for a market - which is assumed to be efficient - and 
acts against its worst excesses and crises, against ‘market 
failure’. The explicit or implicit assumption is that the 
necessary absolute reduction of resource consumption and 
of the strain on sinks is feasible without challenging the 
imperial mode of living, the political economy of capitalism, 
or the relationships of social forces that sustain it. ‘Economic 
rationality no longer opposes environmental and climate 
policy; no, it encourages it’, as Thomas Fatheuer, Lili Fuhr 
and Barbara Unmufig state in their critique of the basic 
assumptions of the green economy. © Accordingly, the 
supposedly progressive concept of the green economy leads 
to a new cycle of valorizing nature: if a price tag is put ona 
variegated nature, then the existing economy can remain as 
it is. The ‘external costs’ of the capitalist mode of production 
are ‘internalized’, creating a strong incentive not to incur 
them in the first place. ‘Put a price on carbon’ has become 
the new mantra. CO 5 could become the ‘currency of the 


21st century’ - the equivalent that abstracts from the 
conditions under which CO 5 is emitted, avoided or bound. ’ 


Supposedly, everyone will benefit from this new 
economy: the companies that open up new, profitable 
business sectors; the environment, which no longer is used 
just profitably but now also sustainably; and employees who 
earn their income in environmentally sound and meaningful 
occupations, be it in the green jobs offered by innovative 
industries in the global North or in the sustainable 
management of CO 5 sinks in the global South. 


There are doubts, however, that are justified both 
empirically and _ theoretically. Feminist sociologists in 
particular point to the narrowness of the concept of work in 
green economy and transformation strategies which focus 
on an ecologically modernized form of wage labour. Not only 
does this concept disregard the fact that green jobs are 
often created in grey areas of collective bargaining, where 
employees have only limited job security; it also excludes 
care work, even though it constitutes ‘a central foundation 
of human and communal living’. ® And, as far as jobs in the 
global South are concerned, Fatheuer points out that the 
concepts and policies of the green economy exploit 
indigenous communities by reducing them to ‘ecosystem 
service providers’. 9 

What remains hidden is the fact that ecosystems are not 
destroyed because they lack a price tag that would quantify 
the cost of their destruction. Rather, they are destroyed 
because the rights of the people (often peasants and 
indigenous communities) living in the corresponding 
territories are systematically ignored. The special society- 
nature relations of these people are ‘routinely shoved aside, 
ignored or suppressed when outside interests make 
decisions on land use. Countless conflicts over the use of 
land between communities and corporations - often aided 
by state forces - are testament to this fact’. !° The strategies 
of green grabbing and of valorizing ecosystem services and 


labour power thus threaten to undermine precisely the 
conditions for preserving nature that they claim to establish. 

Finally, the fact that externalizing socio-ecological costs 
is not simply a ‘market failure’ is disregarded. The capitalist 
mode of production and the imperial mode of living tend to 
systematically produce ‘negative externalities’. 14! To 
‘internalize’ them by quantifying nature’s services in 
monetary terms in order to create incentives for more 
environmentally friendly economic activities reduces the 
complexity of nature ‘to a simple, fetishized category: 
natural capital’, and neglects the fact that ‘many 
interdependencies in society and nature cannot be 
expressed in terms of prices’. 1? 

The same applies to the specific form of the green 
economy concept and strategy as a ‘bioeconomy’. !° 
Officially, this form combines ‘economy and ecology in an 
intelligent way and allows for biobased and sustainable 
economic growth. The bioeconomy is the knowledge-based 
production and use of renewable resources to supply 
products, techniques and services in all economic sectors 
within a sustainable economic system.’ !4 It involves the 
production and use of renewable biological resources and 
the recovery of waste. Biogenic substances are to be 
increasingly processed into marketable products. Instead of 
value chains, ‘value cycles’ will be created. Agriculture and 
forestry, fishing, industry and the service sector are to be 
converted to using renewable raw materials by applying 
appropriate technologies. Food production, housing and 
urban development, as well as aquaculture, are emphasized. 
15 The inputs of the bioeconomy will be biomass and 
existing renewable energy sources: solar, wind and 
geothermal energy, as well as sugar cane or palm oil. The EU 
Commission and the German federal government are 
leading the debate and hope to initiate a new economic 
growth spurt. + 


In Europe, the discussion is driven by the fact that the 
continent largely depends on imports of increasingly scarce 
resources. AS one popular argument goes, it is important to 
maintain prosperity in a world of finite resources and a 
growing population. ‘Natural capital’ that has been damaged 
or destroyed should be restored. Other justifications include 
the need to fight against climate change, global hunger and 
world population growth, as well as the need to ensure 
growth, competition and prosperity. 17 

A German advocate of the bioeconomy is Ralf Fucks. The 
subtitle of his book on the topic presents it as nothing less 
than an unfolding ‘green revolution’. In the book, he calls 
biotechnology - understood as the ‘technical utilization of 
biological processes and resources’ - the new lead science. 
18 Along with rising resource productivity (eco-efficiency), 
alignment with the cyclical principle of consistency is 
supposed to decouple economic growth from environmental 
impact in such a way that the latter is reduced not only in 
relative terms - i.e. increases more slowly than GDP - but in 
absolute terms (absolute decoupling). According to Fucks, 
this decoupling would be ‘intelligent growth’. He sees it not 
only as a desirable goal but also as a process that is already 
taking place, at least in Germany. Whether he falls for the 
same belief in progress that destroyed the livelihood of 
many peasants during the ‘green revolution’ of the 1960s 
remains to be seen. In any case, it is an overly bold hope to 
assume that an ‘absolute decoupling’ of growth from 
resource use and environmental impact is possible under 
capitalism. This becomes clear when resource consumption 
and the use of sinks are calculated using the ‘material 
footprint’ - a consumption-based indicator that visualizes 
the ‘externalization of resource-intensive processes of 
mature economies’. !9 Specifically, it measures the resource 
equivalent of goods consumed in one country and takes into 
account both the resources that go into a good (e.g. metals) 


and those that are needed for its production (e.g. water), as 
well as those that are incurred in the manufacturing process 
(e.g. waste) without appearing in the final product. A 
country’s material footprint is the difference between the 
resource equivalents of its imports plus native resource 
extraction and the resource equivalents of its exports. 
Looking at the recent past from this perspective, there has 
been little improvement in resource productivity in most 
OECD countries, let alone absolute decoupling. On the 
contrary, the material footprint has grown in step with gross 
domestic product. 2° The green revolution has so far elided 
the problem of externalizing socio-ecological costs. 

A fundamental problem in the debates outlined above is 
the lack of the concepts of state and capitalist society. No 
one gives a thought to the fact that the market and the state 
are by no means neutral institutions. The market is not 
simply a mechanism for effective resource allocation, nor 
can the state be conceived as an institution standing above 
social conflicts, tasked with creating binding rules and 
solving collective problems. Rather, both the state and the 
market are social relations of power and domination. This is 
not just the experience of non-unionized workers in ‘flexible’ 
labour markets, or of the long-term unemployed who are 
subject to the paternalism of the welfare state. Markets are 
based on and reproduce structures of inequality, and 
thereby determine people’s chances in life. And the state is 
a highly asymmetrical terrain for social conflicts, where 
specific social interests can express themselves and become 
generalized only if they accept the institutional rigidities 
and structural constraints of capitalism. 

This will be experienced painfully by any social group or 
political party that, for example, attempts to expropriate car 
companies and transform them into democratically 
controlled providers of sustainable transport. No matter how 
correct and important this concern is, it simply cannot be 


negotiated, never mind implemented, within the apparatus 
of the capitalist state. By contrast, the demand to modernize 
automobiles ecologically by converting combustion into 
electric motors (See Chapter 6 above) is seen as reasonable: 
it would eventually dawn on even the last car manufacturer 
and its customers that the oil-driven speed frenzy must end 
in the not-too-distant future for reasons related to the 
climate and resources. The state promotes this process of 
cognition with measures that are more or less meaningful, 
such as the sales bonus on electric cars. It does so not least 
in order to safeguard the long-term competitiveness of a key 
industry - on which it relies for taxes, and for labour market 
and industrial policy reasons - against the short-term 
interests of this industry’s representatives. The state thus 
influences the constitution of interests by using its own 
means and by the constraints that it imposes on social 
actors - with the aim of preserving the status quo precisely 
through its permanent transformation, which must always 
be enforced against strong specific interests. 

More recently, increasing signs have pointed to the 
emergence of a new social formation, a ‘green capitalism’, 
from this tense dynamic. This formation will have little in 
common with the win-win constellation envisioned by 
political and scientific proponents of a green economy and a 
Great Transformation, since under capitalism environmental 
and social policy cannot achieve a_ fundamental 
transformation of society and the economy. While the need 
for transformative environmental and social policies is 
broadly felt - and is certainly in the interest of many 
dedicated people in ministries, parliaments and parties - 
attempts to implement changes keep running into structural 
impediments. However, the result of such policies and their 
underlying concepts of transformation, green economy or 
bioeconomy can be a more or less effective, socially and 
Spatially very exclusive, treatment of the socio-ecological 


contradictions that have become apparent in capitalism’s 
multiple crises. This type of potential green capitalist regime 
of accumulation, which would curb the destruction of the 
biophysical foundations of life only to a very limited extent, 
is the topic of the following considerations. 


VALORIZATION, EXTERNALIZATION AND PASSIVE REVOLUTION: A GREEN 
CAPITALISM? 

In the second chapter, we emphasized the importance of 
looking not only at the destructiveness, but also at the 
transformative capacity, of capitalist society-nature 
relations. Unlike earlier modes of production, we argued, 
following Marx, capitalism can only survive in a mode of 
permanent change. This fact can also be observed in the 
Current situation. 

Capitalist valorization of nature does not only mean 
destruction. It can also take the preservation of nature as a 
fundamental condition. This is the core idea of concepts 
such as ‘biocapitalism’ or ‘post-Fordist society-nature 
relations’ that, having been inspired by regulation theory, 
consider the transformative and adaptive capacity of 
capitalism along with its ecological destructiveness. 2! They 
depart from crisis diagnoses such as the one provided by 
Jason Moore, who assumes that there is a ‘tendency of the 
ecological surplus to fall’ and that the options of capitalist 
societies for containing this tendency are exhausted. 22 For 
Moore, contemporary capitalism is confronted with the ‘end 
of cheap nature’, i.e. the vanishing prospect of appropriating 
labour, food, energy and raw materials for free or close to 
free. A ‘peak appropriation’, expressed by rising prices for 
these ‘big four inputs’, increases production costs and 
decreases the rate of profit. It may be counteracted in the 
short term by the ‘cheap money’ of a neoliberal and 
financialized capitalism. In the long run, however, a debt- 


driven strategy to cope with rising prices, especially for 
energy, is hardly viable. 

From a regulation-theoretical point of view, the ecological 
crisis of capitalism looks different. Without denying the 
basic and sharpening ecological contradictions of capitalism 
and the impossibility of coping with them in the long run by 
using the mechanisms of capitalist societalization, 
regulation theory would ask how and to what extent a 
Spatially exclusive and temporally limited ecological 
stabilization of capitalism might occur. Raising this question 
is much more than merely an academic exercise. Rather, it is 
a precondition for understanding the specific manifestations 
of capitalism’s ecological contradictions and for identifying 
starting points for progressive alternatives. 

A regulation-theoretical perspective assumes _ that 
Capitalist society-nature relations, despite all of their 
fundamental continuities, are also characterized by 
Spatiotemporal disruptions that may give rise to different 
forms of appropriating nature. Thus the development of 
biotechnologies will establish new genetic resources that are 
very important to certain factions of capital, such as the 
seed and pharmaceutical industries. These resources differ 
from fossil ones insofar as their use is not accompanied by 
their material transformation and thus their destruction, but 
to a certain extent requires their very protection. This need 
for protection arises from the fact that the interest in their 
valorization does not focus on their material or energetic 
properties but on the information that their genetic material 
contains (of course, once the information has been obtained 
and exploited, the interest in protection can quickly 
disappear). In this case, as Christoph Gorg points out, ‘the 
protection of nature ... no longer occurs opposed to its 
capitalistic use, but as an inherent element of its 
valorization.’ 23 


As recent analyses and debates suggest, such forms of 
valorization seem to have become particularly important in 
the present multiple crises. Thus the term green grabbing 
describes the capitalist valorization of non-capitalist areas 
as framed by environmental and energy policy. 2* This 
valorization includes payments for ecosystem services, such 
as conserving forests as CO 5 sinks and reserves of 


biodiversity. Such payments are geared towards offsetting 
the opportunity costs of exploiting nature, thus 
compensating companies for forgoing otherwise 
economically lucrative but ecologically destructive 
practices. 2° Their effect on the functionality of a green 
capitalist accumulation regime should, however, be 
assessed with caution, as they very likely contribute only 
indirectly to new forms of value creation. This would be the 
case if the proceeds were used for the ecological 
modernization of agriculture, forestry or _ industrial 
production. Otherwise, as in the case of emissions trading, 
the incentives will at best create short-term opportunities to 
invest over-accumulated capital. At worst, a new speculative 
(financial) market segment will develop around these 
incentives, with inherent economic and ecological risks, 
because offset trading relies on continuing, rather than 
overcoming, the ecologically destructive imperial mode of 
living. If the latter were overcome, there would be nothing 
left to trade. Designed as an incentive to reduce 
environmental pollution, offset markets institutionalize the 
influence of forces whose economic success depends on the 
continuation of the imperial mode of living, albeit in an 
ecologically modernized form. 2° 

But their highly questionable economic and 
environmental impact is only one aspect of payments for 
ecosystem services. From the perspective of hegemony 
theory, their symbolic dimension is just as interesting: if 
private individuals or companies can pay ‘indulgences’ in 


the form of a variety of offsets for the environmental 
damage of consumption and production, then a broadly 
Shared conviction may emerge that nature is in principle 
replaceable - emissions in one place are offset by 
reforestation measures elsewhere; ecosystems that are 
annihilated for a motorway junction in one place will be 
restored in another; a vacation flight ceases to be 
ecologically suspicious if you pay for a tree to be planted 
that will absorb the emissions generated by your flight over 
the course of its life cycle. The idea of neoclassical 
environmental economics, according to which ‘natural 
capital’ can be easily replaced as long as the total capital 
stock continues to grow, thus becomes common sense. 

Furthermore, payments for ecosystem services in the 
receiving countries shift the positions of subjects and 
transform social power relations. Thus Thomas Fatheuer 
describes how the UN’s REDD+- forest protection programme 
has formed new and broad social alliances and reinforced 
support for ‘market solutions’ to ecological problems in 
Amazonia. 7?’ Indigenous communities are thereby 
integrated into entirely different logics of action. 
Maintenance of their economic practices increasingly 
depends on the fact that they are ‘integrated in a REDD+ 
scheme’. 28 Kathleen McAfee has referred to this aspect as 
‘inclusionary neoliberalism’ and ‘neoliberal 
environmentalism’. 22 In essence, these are new forms of 
containment that - through consensus and coercion or the 
marginalization of opposing actors - pursue economic and 
ecological objectives simultaneously . The trade-off is then 
no longer between economics and ecology, but between a 
market-driven ecological modernization and the social rights 
of those excluded in the process. °° 

While payments for ecosystem services are aimed at 
preserving or substituting for ‘natural capital’, and while the 
accompanying hegemonic consolidation of socially and 


ecologically destructive patterns of production and 
consumption seems to be more important than _ their 
contribution to the creation of economic value, the second 
form of valorization we consider here directly contributes to 
value creation. What is valorized here is not so much nature 
as the built environment. According to David Harvey, the 
built environment is the totality of immobile artefacts that 
together form the general conditions of production and 
consumption, or are used as fixed capital in the production 
process: ‘factories, dams, offices, shops, warehouses, roads, 
railways, docks, power stations, water supply and sewage 
disposal systems, schools, hospitals, parks, cinemas, 
restaurants - the list is endless’. 34 

The built environment, in the form of infrastructure for 
energy supply, is currently at the centre of social conflicts. 
The German ‘energy transition’ offers plenty of illustrative 
examples for this. As a result of the German Renewable 
Energy Act of 2000, many decentralized facilities have been 
created; these not only undermine the central structures of 
fossil and nuclear power generation but have also pushed 
traditional energy companies into a crisis. Insofar as wind 
and solar energy is free and - although to varying degrees - 
universally available, it poses an existential threat to the 
traditional companies. 74 They cannot change the 
availability of free, renewable energy. What they can do, 
however, is influence the forms of its delivery: centralized or 
decentralized. And that is exactly at the core of the current 
conflict in German energy policy. The fact that the 
promotion of decentralized facilities has been capped and 
that the development of large offshore wind farms and new 
power lines has been accelerated in a recent amendment to 
the Renewable Energy Act indicates that the traditional 
energy industry is going on the offensive when faced with 
an existential crisis. It is trying to penetrate a space that has 
so far remained closed to it as a result of social and political 


struggles, the institutionalization of their outcomes and the 
specific materiality of renewable energies. Accordingly, this 
industry push can be identified as an attempt at capitalist 
appropriation in the energy sector. 

If successful, the result would be a treatment of the 
environmental and energy crisis in a key social area that 
would, due to necessary investments in_ infrastructure, 
create considerable potential for value creation and thus 
also serve economic crisis management. 3° The imperial 
mode of living would be modernized without being 
fundamentally challenged. In the absence of a significant 
reduction in the level of energy consumption, the 
externalization of its socio-ecological costs would only be 
shifted to other fields: from fossil fuels (the continued use of 
which is still fiercely defended) and CO 5 sinks to metals 


such as copper and rare minerals that are mostly extracted 
from deposits in the global South and built into the 
renewable energy infrastructure of the global North. 34 

A third form of valorization that could form part of a 
green capitalism is land grabbing in its narrow sense, i.e. the 
purchase or lease of large tracts of land, often previously 
declared ‘degraded’, by domestic or foreign investors who 
take advantage of indeterminate land tenure. Land grabbing 
can also serve the purpose of energy policy, as when 
biofuels are grown on the appropriated land. Although 
agrofuel production is currently very controversial, it is 
expanding in many countries of the global South. 
Depending on the plant grown, small-holder farmers are 
integrated into the ‘agrofuel project’ through contract 
farming or are (violently) displaced. 2° The extent to which 
ecological and economic goals are met by this method is 
highly uncertain, but the significance of the tendency at the 
heart of it goes beyond agrofuel production: it hints at the 
possibility of handling the contradictions of the imperial 
mode of living by modernizing it ecologically. If the energy 


supply were to increasingly depend on_ continuously 
regenerating biomass rather than fossil biomass, then 
investing in land could prove to be a forward-looking 
strategy. 2° Changes such as greater meat consumption in 
emerging economies and projected population growth, 
which is framed in terms of food security, support this 
conclusion. 

From our perspective, the new ways of valorizing nature 
under the guise of the green economy are interesting in that 
they start (in different ways) at the epicentre of multiple 
crises, particularly its economic and ecological aspects. 
Their promise is to transform the relationships of social 
forces and the prevailing norms of production and 
consumption, basically in line with Gramsci’s ‘passive 
revolution’ (see Chapter 2 above) and thus without calling 
fundamental relations of power and domination into 
question. In valorizing land, for instance, new developments 
in the relationship between industrial capital and financial 
capital can be observed - a central ‘axis of accumulation’ 
that could be conducive to enhanced reproduction. 7” Thus 
Madeleine Fairbairn diagnoses a ‘return to the real’ in her 
study of the financialization of arable land since 2007. 38 
Investors are indeed interested in the exchange value of 
arable land and have speculated on an increase in its value 
against the background of climate change, the energy crisis, 
rising meat consumption in countries of the global South, 
and population growth. Unlike urban real estate, however, 
the exchange value of arable land is difficult to separate 
from its use value, ‘given that the property itself acts as an 
essential substrate for the value-producing economic 
activity, rather than just the location for those activities’. 39 
The current wave of investments in farmland can therefore 
also be interpreted as a real accumulation that is mediated 
by financialization: ‘many investors acquire farmland as part 
of a productive agricultural operation, and the trend is 


bolstered by broader discourses that stress the use value of 
farmland.’ 7° 

A finance-dominated valorization of nature would not 
necessarily equate to the continuation of neoliberal business 
as uSual or the extension of financialization to new spheres 
with the usual problem ‘that the profit rates of real capital 
are not sufficient to fulfil monetary demands over the long 
term’. 4! In contrast, the relationship between industrial and 
finance capital could be transformed in a way that would be 
beneficial to both real accumulation and the selective 
management of the ecological crisis, if the developments 
outlined here prevail and are generalized, i.e. if they spread, 
for example, to the mining of raw materials needed for 
ecological modernization (copper, rare earth metals, lithium, 
etc.). 

The fact that a green capitalist project would not 
fundamentally challenge the imperial mode of living 
supports our argument. Just as such a project seeks to place 
the crisis-laden relationship between industrial and financial 
capital on a new footing, it lures with the promise of 
modernizing the established norms of production and 
consumption instead of fundamentally transforming them. 
The use of agrofuel blends, subsidies for electric cars, the 
inclusion of aviation in the European Emissions Trading 
System, the generation of electricity in offshore wind farms 
and the construction of huge power lines for its distribution 
- all these measures suggest the normality of the prevailing 
patterns of production and consumption. They build on 
deeply rooted everyday perceptions and practices and 
convey the message that the imperial mode of living can be 
perpetuated by its modernization. 


EXTERNALIZATION AND RESISTANCE 


Green capitalism is anything but inevitable. In many places, 
the creation of a green economy has encountered resistance 


from the fossil factions of capital and from people’s everyday 
practices. In the US especially, these forces have received 
an additional boost with the presidency of Donald Trump. 
There is a boom in the extraction of oil and gas through 
fracking, in tar sand oil extraction and in the exploration and 
exploitation of deep sea fossil energy sources. *2 In the EU, 
the transition to a renewable energy regime is slowed down 
by the Visegrad Group (Poland, the Czech Republic, Slovakia 
and Hungary). And even in places where green capital 
factions and practices are becoming socially relevant, they 
are in constant conflict with retrograde social forces. This 
description even applies to the ‘pioneer’ in renewable 
energies, Germany, where powerful social forces from 
industry, energy suppliers and trade unions are increasingly 
aggressive in articulating their resistance to the energy 
transition and find political advocates in state apparatus 
such as the German Federal Ministry for Economic Affairs 
and Energy. *° 

Eventually, green capitalism will neither effectively 
manage the ecological crisis nor reduce inequality, let alone 
create good living conditions for all; instead, it will generate 
and externalize new socioecological costs. It will impose 
these costs on the workers in China, Africa or elsewhere who 
under miserable conditions extract rare earth metals and 
other raw materials that are indispensable for ‘green’ 
technologies; on the sugar cane workers on Brazilian 
plantations who risk life and limb to supply the US and 
European markets with ‘biofuels’; on the peasants who are 
evicted from their farms and villages because of land 
grabbing; on Kenyan women as they are ‘rewarded’ for 
reforestation activities with certificates of dubious value 
while they sacrifice food security to protect the climate; and 
on unpaid care work and poorly paid personalized services 
that are not considered in green economy concepts. 44 


The power relationships between different factions of 
capital, as well as between the developed capitalist world 
and the emerging economies of the global South, will be 
readjusted; inequality will increase within industrialized and 
industrializing countries; relations with other parts of the 
world will be reorganized on the basis of military coercion 
and by actively pursuing ‘a raw materials diplomacy’. *° The 
green capitalism project will therefore necessarily represent 
a Spatially ‘fragmented hegemony’ with a highly unclear 
temporal perspective; it is characterized by exclusion and 
exploitation, and yet ensures the continuation of the 
imperial mode of living. © 

This very fact, however, also points to the sites and actors 
of emancipatory change. The capitalist mode of production 
is not so much faced with the ‘structural exhaustion of 
opportunities’ when dealing with its inherent crises; *7 
rather, social inequality, reproduced by an_ imperial 
appropriation of nature, could trigger socio-ecological 
conflicts in favour of democratic alternatives. This happens 
wherever people try to regain control over their own living 
conditions: in conflicts over the re-municipalization of 
infrastructure systems for water and energy supply, in the 
struggles of the landless movement for territorial rights, or 
in the rejection by peasants and indigenous communities of 
private intellectual property rights for genetic resources. The 
list goes on. As a rule, it is not necessarily environmental 
protection in a narrow sense, but social and democratic 
goals that are the focus of these struggles. The environment 
forms a fundamental part of these struggles and _ its 
protection is sometimes a ‘side effect’ of successful social 
conflicts. 48 

Precisely because of this fact, much can be learned here 
about the prerequisites and elements of a fundamental 
socio-ecological transformation: an important key to 
overcoming destructive relations with nature lies in reducing 


social domination. Given the extent of ecological threats, 
the approaches mentioned above may appear to be nothing 
more than niche experiments. But experience teaches us 
that fundamental changes often emanate from the margins 
of society. And what is more, struggles for rights of disposal 
are conceptually anything but marginal. Instead, they lie at 
the very heart of capitalism’s destructive political ecology, 
an ecology based on exclusive control of natural resources 
as a condition for their valorization. The democratization of 
society-nature relations and the fight against social 
inequality are therefore indispensable for pushing back 
against the imperial mode of living and going beyond its 
modernization through green capitalism. This is the topic of 
the final chapter. 
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Contours of a Solidary Mode of Living 


This has become a central challenge for a modern left: to adjust the entire 
style of its political action and its way of communicating towards self- 
empowerment of the many actors and respect for their very personal ideas 
of a different, better society - and yet to bring its own and unifying 
contribution to the social discourse for a just society of solidarity and to the 
search for common strategies. 


Dieter Klein 2 


THE NEED FOR A REAL ALTERNATIVE 


At the beginning of this book, we argued that crises can also 
be turning points. We find that the multiple crises are 
handled - at best - through a transformation to green 
capitalism, but that more authoritarian, neoliberal or far- 
right tendencies that will defend the imperial mode of living 
are also involved. The terms used to address urgent social 
questions continue to take Islamophobic, _ racist, 
nationalist/conservative, anti-feminist and exclusionary 
forms. These supposedly simple answers boil down to 
denying other people their residence and, in many cases, 
their right to life. They translate a ‘[j]ustified critique of 
unjust conditions ... in a misanthropic discourse. Embittered 
and afraid, unite against the weak, the other and the 
foreign!’ 2 

This rhetoric may win votes at election time, but it does 
not change the cause of the crisis. The attempts to stabilize 
the imperial mode of living lead to the further exclusion, and 


even death, of many people. They consciously accept or 
ignore the ecological devastation and precarious working 
conditions in other regions of the world. 

The established political forces across the conservative, 
liberal and social-democratic spectrum have nothing to offer 
but these exclusionary answers to the social problems we 
are facing: ever more palpable wealth redistribution from 
the poor to the rich, which goes hand in hand with 
exclusionary answers to division, insecurity and fear of 
decline. Given the structural power of capital, these forces 
promote a politics of location and competition; even social 
democracy cannot and does not want to fundamentally shift 
the existing social power balances. So far, the project ‘of 
maximum upper-class enrichment’ has prevailed, and the 
‘left-liberal project of the global elite’ - which could be 
called a cosmopolitan project in the tradition of Immanuel 
Kant - has been marginalized. > There are few serious 
attempts to regulate the financial markets or even to 
socialize the financial system and impede the interests of 
the wealthy. The Panama Papers or the European Union’s 
free trade policy towards Canada and the US are evidence 
that the elites continue to pursue their strategy (even 
though the slowdown of the TTIP negotiations indicates 
significant dissent). * The crisis of social reproduction and of 
care - as part of multiple crises - is dealt with by 
emphasizing the patriarchal division of labour. > Women are 
to ‘go back to the kitchen’ and again become dependent on 
men. These ‘proposals’ are part of an _  anti-feminist 
reactionary turn. 

In many places, social questions have been seized by the 
extreme right. Parties such as the UK Independence Party 
(UKIP) in the United Kingdom, the strong right wing within 
the US Republican Party, the AfD (Alternative fur 
Deutschland, or Alternative for Germany) in Germany, the 
FPO in Austria (Freiheitliche Partei Osterreich, or Freedom 


Party of Austria), and the SVP (Schweizerische Volkspartei, 
or Swiss People’s Party) in Switzerland want to aggressively 
defend privileges while — articulating authoritarian 
programmes with racist, nationalist and radical ‘free market’ 
policies in order to offer ‘protection’ to those who ‘belong’. 
This promise has not even come close to being fulfilled 
anywhere for its supposed beneficiaries. The vote on Brexit 
in the United Kingdom and Donald Trump’s electoral victory 
are tangible evidence of the current support for politics of 
exclusion, even though this politics will have many negative 
consequences for those who support it. © 

Even at the international level, forms of conflict 
management that emphasize solidarity and peace have 
receded from centre stage. This tendency can be observed 
in European Union policies on both the economically weaker 
states of the European semi-periphery and escalating civil 
wars beyond the EU, such as in Syria. The aggressive 
preservation of the imperial mode of living is _ partly 
responsible for impoverishing many sectors of the European 
population and for the flight of many people fearing for their 
very survival, because it consigns people living e/sewhere to 
precarious living conditions, appropriation and_ the 
externalized costs of the North’s mode of living. ’ A politics 
of militarization and securitization is becoming prevalent. In 
the face of racist sentiment and the unwillingness to change 
the imperial mode of living, when confronted with the plight 
of multitudes of desperate refugees, the EU has chosen 
mainly to ‘help’ by militarizing its external borders. ® 

The various attempts at ecological modernization 
likewise do not represent a solution to the multiple crises as 
they fail to challenge ruling interests and established 
balances of power. Particularly in Germany, the current 
debate about cars powered by electric motors is driven by a 
fear of becoming uncompetitive. The fossil energy savings 
through electric mobility are primarily seen in terms of lower 


oil imports and lower CO 5 emissions. The intense resource 


consumption that goes into the production of electrically 
powered cars is hardly ever discussed, nor are the raw 
materials needed for their batteries, which may not even be 
available in sufficient quantities (see Chapter 6 above). The 
mechanisms for externalizing the crises of the imperial 
mode of living are accepted without question, as an 
immutable reality. At the same time, the sustainability 
debate and mainstream socioecological transformation 
remain strangely silent in the face of currently pressing 
social problems, i.e. increasing inequality, exclusion, 
contempt for the weak and racism. 2? 

One thing seems certain: multiple crises, especially in 
their socioecological dimensions, will lead to entirely 
different forms of social reproduction. Tim di Muzio, for 
example, points out that rising prices for energy and 
resources affect the availability of energy for different 
population groups, for example in health, employment, 
mobility and food production (on average, one calorie of 
industrially produced food requires ten calories of energy 
input). 2° Oil, in particular, is not only the lubricant of the 
capitalist world economy, but also a central prerequisite for 
industrial food production, an important component of 
plastic products and therefore an essential, but often 
invisible, element of an entire mode of living. 

We are aware of the hegemonic character of the imperial 
mode of living - that is, the breadth and depth of its 
acceptance in society. In that mode, the global North is 
attempting to maintain something that cannot be 
maintained, and something that cannot exist on a universal 
basis is expanded and universalized in many countries of 
the global South. Therefore, in the face of growing upheaval 
and increasingly brutal externalizations, we recognize - 
politically and analytically - the urgent need for genuine 


alternatives that lead to a solidary mode of living, justice 
(both social and ecological), peace and democracy. 


CRITICAL ANALYSES AND STRATEGIC ORIENTATIONS 


As discussed in the second chapter, the notion of the 
imperial mode of living focuses both on people’s everyday 
activities and the structures that make them possible in the 
first place. This reasoning opens up a space for a theoretical 
and practical critique of our current social relations. ‘More 
than ever before, materialist critical theory has the task 
today, organically linked to the concrete lives of human 
beings, of sharpening our general awareness of the given 
historical moment and identifying the current potential for 
the emergence of alternative forms of society.’ 14 

Changes to the imperial mode of living must begin at 
different points: it is about creating different political rules, 
social expectations and general approaches that push back 
against capitalist expansion and appropriation and make a 
solidary mode of living possible. It is also important to 
change subjectivity, to alleviate and reduce the injustice 
experienced by human beings and to. shift power 
relationships. It is about the specific dimensions of life - 
nutrition, housing, clothing, health, mobility - beyond the 
practices of discipline that support capitalist expansion, 
appropriation and the entrenchment of social hierarchies. 

The processes through which a solidary mode of living 
spreads will happen both in changes to social conditions and 
in people’s own transformations of their ways of thinking 
and acting. !2 Critique is crucial for the development of 
alternatives, because, on the one hand, the future must 
emerge out of current conditions and these conditions must 
first be understood. On the other hand, the imperial mode of 
living has been embedded into the desires and bodies of 
many people - alternatives therefore also arise from the 
political confrontation with one’s own mode of living and the 


admission of alternative experiences. Michel Foucault called 
this form of practical criticism of the existing conditions and 
of one’s own involvement in them, and the emergence of 
another subjectivity, ‘the art of not being quite so governed’ 
or ‘the art of voluntary inservitude’. + 

Even if Foucault intended this theory to apply mainly to 
individuals, we believe that it also applies to collective 
actors, such as trade unions and society as a whole. Such an 
approach demands, along with changes to the social and 
political framework conditions, different power relationships 
and social orientations, good examples, and also a 
willingness to question one’s own mode of living. It is clear 
that 


The fatal idea that you cannot fundamentally change anything, at most 
maybe turn a few screws to improve a few small things - a little better is 
better than nothing - leads to social stagnation. If one can no longer change 
anything, one becomes detached, pluralism turns into a_ spectator 
democracy, in which the citizen withdraws to the theatre seats looking at 
the spectacle that presents itself to him or her, and at most he or she 
continues nodding approvingly or, more often, shakes his or her head in 
resignation, assuming that his or her opinion does not count. !4 


Change, as a critical and emancipatory transformation 
(see Chapter 2 above), first of all means bringing 
problematic developments to a halt: the further expansion 
of capitalist conquest and appropriation, the 
commodification of labour power and _  ~nature, the 
authoritarian policies of neoliberalism’s lock-in as they are to 
be institutionalized at the international level by free trade 
agreements such as CETA (the Comprehensive Economic 
and Trade Agreement between Canada and the European 
Union and its member states), the externalization of the 
imperial mode of living’s negative consequences, and the 
rising violence and militarization of conflict resolution. 

Strategically, meaningful change goes beyond the many 
and necessary defensive struggles to contain and repel 
imperial practices. This also means that a fundamental 


social transformation - different from a widespread 
assumption in the debate on a green economy - will by no 
means see only winners. Many people will lose, on various 
scales - and they must, because what they do is not 
generalizable and is carried out at the expense of an even 
greater number of other people. Bernd Sommer and Harald 
Welzer aptly call this necessity ‘deprivileging those groups 
and individuals who currently benefit from economic 
strategies that massively affect the life chances of people 
today and people in the future’. !° But this process opens up 
the space for other elements of the good life, such as 
material security, a certain biographical stability or less 
alienating work. 

Finally, this is about expanding the spaces and alliances 
that enable emancipatory action with a view towards a 
solidary mode of living. In addition to defensive struggles 
and pushing back against destructive dynamics, the 
beginnings of a solidary mode of living should also be 
promoted and strengthened. 


WIDESPREAD DISCONTENT AND THE VARIETY OF CURRENT EXPERIENCES 


There is a wealth of experience, as well as starting points, for 
developing alternatives to the dominant ways of thinking 
and to our current social relations. 1© These are reflected in 
the myriad practices of solidarity, intellectual interventions, 
and current and historical experiences that can be viewed as 
the ferment of a solidary mode of living. The future can 
never arise through a master plan. It must develop gradually 
with the prospect of another, better world. This move 
towards alternatives requires courage in thinking and 
acting, a certain optimism and productive self-criticism, 
empathy with those who are weaker and marginalized and - 
as our own experience as scholars suggests - the willingness 
to intervene and cooperate with progressive social actors. 
Here we are primarily concerned with visualizing and 


systematizing experiences that are often ignored, and with 
providing food for thought that arises from the analyses in 
the previous chapters. The background for our concern is 
the analytical and political desire that alternatives to the 
authoritarian and constantly destructive drive of capitalism 
develop more intensely than before, that they stabilize and 
are not marginalized or destroyed in the currents of today’s 
dynamics. 

One starting point comes from the (in our view plausible) 
observation that there is a great deal of social discontent 
with our current circumstances, with the enormous impact of 
the crisis of 2008-9, with the destruction of nature and with 
the brutality with which the elites secure their positions. 
Dissatisfaction with political representatives is increasing, as 
is the knowledge that it is no longer possible to articulate 
alternatives within existing institutions. Moreover, there is 
the feeling that the everyday pressure to fit in and function 
cannot be maintained in the long run. A vague sense is 
Spreading that things cannot go on like this and that the 
imperial mode of living, for all its destructiveness, stands on 
Shaky ground. The surprisingly broad support won by 
politicians such as Bernie Sanders or more recently 
Alexandria Ocasio-Cortez in the US or Jeremy Corbyn in the 
UK is an expression of this mood, as is the social movement 
of the Indignados in Spain. They are opening the door to a 
political soace in which our problems can become political 
issues and alternative strategies can be formulated. 1/7 

Jared Diamond’s historical analysis of the reasons why 
societies survive or perish points out an important 
contradiction. He sees one cause for the collapse of societies 
in the fact that actors behave rationally on an individual 
level even though their behaviour is damaging to society. 
When, in their individual actions, they reproduce the 
structural principles that determined the success of their 
society, they simultaneously contribute to its demise. 


Applying Diamond’s analysis to our topic, it can be argued 
as follows: the success of capitalist society is based on 
having  institutionalized a growth’ imperative’ by 
commodifying ever more areas of life. The alignment with 
maximizing profit instead of satisfying needs has unleashed 
an unforeseen and singular growth in productive forces, 
which has established the economic advantage of capitalist 
society over other societies. Coupled with the energy 
potential of coal and oil, over just a few centuries, a material 
wealth has been accumulated that rivals anything hitherto 
imaginable. But today this very situation threatens to 
become capitalism’s antithesis. The use of fossil fuels and 
the structural necessity of basically unlimited economic 
growth are increasingly recognized as the problematic core 
of a number of highly threatening crises. Capitalist society’s 
patterns of perception and action have, however, been 
embedded in political institutions, relationships of social 
forces and people’s common sense to such an extent that a 
limited ecological modernization, but not a fundamental 
defeat, of capitalism seems conceivable. 

Diamond especially focuses on ‘the decision-making elite 
in power’ whose interests sometimes ‘clash with the 
interests of the rest of society. Especially if the elite can 
insulate itself from the consequences of its actions, it is 
likely to do things that profit itself, regardless of whether 
those actions hurt everybody else.’ 18 Defending the 
privileges of the very wealthy and the inequality this creates 
was politicized several years ago by the Occupy movement 
using the slogan ‘We are the 99%’. The situation is 
becoming more acute with the intensification and expansion 
of the imperial mode of living and the many mechanisms for 
externalizing its costs to other spaces and to some distant 
point in time. In terms of the politics of power and wealth, 
the 1 per cent of the rich are certainly those who determine 
the direction of society’s development. Sociopolitically, the 


picture - as we have shown in the preceding chapters - is 
actually much more complex. And this is where we must 
begin: with the spread of this discontent and resentment as 
well as the practical question of raising awareness of the 
problems inherent in current social relations. The electoral 
successes of far-right parties are an expression not only of 
widespread racism, but also of this discontent. 

The malaise we see now is related to the fact that 
people’s ‘common sense’ is never a uniform phenomenon, 
but ‘a disjointed, incoherent, inconsistent world view’. !9 The 
economic, political and media protagonists of the imperial 
mode of living want to make the common sense coherent by 
putting people into competition with each other, trying to 
build trust in elites, representing environmental destruction 
as something that can be handled technologically, ridiculing 
or ignoring protests and fundamental alternatives, and 
paring down people’s lives to obedience, consumption and 
their ‘personal happiness’. 

But this attempt is not working any more. 


Meanwhile, the wave of solidarity with refugees that in 
Europe started in late summer, 2015, is also a recognition of 
the devastation caused elsewhere by the imperial mode of 
living. 29 The resentment of the imperial mode of living and 
the desire to develop some form of coexistence in solidarity 
could develop into a moral majority within society even if it 
does not translate directly into action and change. Marx 
spoke of the proletariat as the class that possessed a 
‘universal character because of its universal suffering’, 
because ‘the wrong it suffers is not a particular wrong but 
wrong in general '. 21 It could similarly be argued that 
today’s refugees embody the universal suffering of the 
imperial mode of living. 22 And they remind their host 
societies of the possibility of learning, understanding and 
engaging in necessary changes to their own living 


conditions in light of the world’s dramatic upheavals, and 
thereby of questioning the many privileges of their mode of 
living. 

We suggest that the many alternatives be understood as 
part of the search for a solidary mode of living, for a very 
different - namely just, democratic, peaceful and truly 
ecological - model of prosperity beyond capitalist, 
patriarchal and racist impositions, beyond the domination 
and exploitation of nature. 22 The contours of a solidary 
mode of living are present in many current discussions and 
practices that fundamentally challenge society from its 
margins. It is important to notice this, cultivate it, and give 
the alternatives the opportunity to stabilize and reverberate. 
The emergence of this solidary mode of living will be 
uneven, harbour unknowable challenges and take place 
subtly, in fits and starts, but also, crucially, through conflict. 

The politicizing effect of the movement for refugee 
solidarity has occurred simultaneously with other protests 
and movements: protests against high rents’ and 
gentrification; resentment of the increasing densification 
and precarity of wage labour and other, unpaid, forms of 
work; discontent with the daily experience of labour division 
between people of different classes, genders and origins; the 
critique of the privatization and post-recession austerity 
policies of the global North, the movement against TTIP and 
CETA and against free trade policies in general. This 
activism also includes the protests against the construction 
of coal power plants, against industrial animal farming, 
against genetically modified seeds and food produced with 
these seeds, against the power of energy companies and 
against sexism and violence against women. There are 
diverse international campaigns that point out the negative 
implications of the imperial mode of living, such as the 
social and environmental impact of food production and the 


manufacturing of smartphones and clothing. The list goes 
on. 

The alternative proposals and practical approaches are 
equally diverse: strengthening public housing and demands 
for a ‘right to the city’; transition towns; urban gardening; 
environmental and climate justice; withdrawal from coal and 
the ‘Ende Gelande’ movement in Germany against fossil 
fuels; resistance against the Keystone Pipeline System in 
Canada and the United States; democratizing and 
socializing the energy supply; food sovereignty and organic 
farming; strengthening animal rights and (in Latin America) 
the rights of nature, of the commons and of commoning; the 
right to good work and basic income; distributing paid and 
unpaid reproductive labour in a mode of solidarity; free 
software and informational self-determination; social policy 
as infrastructure or socio-ecological infrastructure. 
Institutional alternatives include Future Councils (e.g. the 
World Future Council), the regulation of financial markets, or 
the promotion of ‘urban mobility rehabilitation’ of an 
infrastructure that has been stunted for decades in favour of 
automobiles. Overarching concepts for these approaches 
include degrowth and post-growth, post-development and 
post-extractivism, the care revolution and care strikes, 
deceleration and spare time, conviviality, the four-in-one 
perspective, global social rights and a good life for all. Even 
this extensive list is only a partial one. 24 

The central normative reference point of critical analysis 
and emancipatory politics is a good life for all that does not 
destroy its own biophysical basis. Any particular mode of 
living must be capable of serving as a generalizable model 
without externalizing its preconditions and costs, without 
exploiting other people and without destroying its own 
foundations. Specifically, this means a drastic reduction in 
resource consumption and emissions, as well as the 
transformation of political, economic and social structures to 


solidary forms in our use of nature, production and work, 
collective coexistence, decision making and_ conflict 
resolution. 

The common thread among many of these demands and 
movements is their direction towards use value, towards fair 
and just access to the means and conditions of a decent life. 
25 They are aimed at promoting the necessary forms of 
organizing the economy and _ politics, coexistence and 
subjectivity. In doing so, they suppress the imperatives of 
profit making and the accumulation of capital and power. 
They are thus part of a gradual defeat of the imperial mode 
of living - a defeat that hopes to arrive at a mode of 
solidarity through conflicts and learning processes. The 
kinds of change sought entail the redistribution of power, 
income and wealth, and, implicitly or explicitly, challenge 
the ownership and control of the means of production and 
raise the question of where and how society should invest - 
and where it should not. The emergence of a solidary mode 
of living will go hand in hand with a deepening of 
democracy and the expansion of economic democracy in 
particular. 

Changes along these lines should take place in the 
tension between concrete action and a broader theoretical 
horizon. Rosa Luxemburg called this ‘revolutionary 
realpolitik’, Joachim Hirsch speaks of ‘radical reformism’ and 
Dieter Klein invokes the need for a ‘double transformation’. 
According to Klein, the various alternatives to the status quo 
often lack an inner connection, a vivid narrative ‘from below’ 
opposed to the rallying cries of the rulers who have a 
plethora of their own means for normalizing their interests. 
There is the need to 


make a bold sweep between the most elementary progressive needs lying 
dormant in the present and the vision of the means and ends of their 
realization ... To find out which vital questions in humanity’s being push us 
forward and to snatch the answers from the unspoken, that could be the 
content of a modern left narrative. 7° 


This is not an easy task to achieve, especially as collective 
actors, such as progressive parties, trade unions or other 
interest groups, are consistently faced with the need to 
prioritize short-term action. 27 


THE SOMEWHAT UNSPECTACULAR EMERGENCE OF A SOLIDARY MODE OF LIVING 


A solidary mode of living cannot be achieved with noble 
political statements or better technology (the latter is 
celebrated by Paul Mason as the basis for post-capitalism). It 
can only be achieved by a reorganization of society 
according to entirely different forms of living together. 2° 
With these forms of cohabitation, new subjectivities will 
emerge and lead to ‘new habits’. 22 

The inscription of the imperial mode of living into 
everyday life and onto the bodies of its subjects - a result, it 
is worth keeping in mind, that is quite strategic on the part 
of private companies and the state - suggests that many 
alternatives sometimes develop perfectly unspectacularly. 
These alternatives evade today’s norms of living and 
consuming, cease to follow both explicit and implicit rules, 
and no longer accept, or simply interrupt, certain practices 
and social suggestions. Schoolchildren have the Coca-Cola 
machines banned from school, factory-farmed meat (and 
meat eating generally) are increasingly rejected or avoided, 
owning a car is no longer desirable - nor is a ‘normal’ career. 
Sales of organic food rose from €2.1 billion in Germany in 
the year 2000 to over €10 billion in 2017. In 2016, 10 per 
cent of German farmers raised their crops organically; in 
1996, it had been 1.3 per cent. 2° ‘[W]hat is secondary and 
subordinate or also incidental ... will become the nucleus of 
a new ideological and doctrinal complex. The old collective 
will disintegrate into its contradictory elements, because 
those who are subordinated to these elements are 
developing socially.’ 34 


Counterhegemony against the imperial mode of living 
thus implies disputes about other rules, political and 
economic strategies, investments and control over the 
means of production. And it also means refusing to live 
certain forms of everyday life or even abstaining from them 
entirely. 32 The motivation for these changes can include 
unfulfilled desires and blocked opportunities to lead a 
fulfilling life. 


OTHER LOGICS OF SOCIO-ECOLOGICAL REPRODUCTION 


In the second chapter, we argued that any change must deal 
with the prevailing logic of transformation, with the 
permanent self-revolution of bourgeois capitalist societies. A 
solidary mode of living will involve entirely different forms of 
socio-ecological reproduction, of care and, therefore, of a 
comprehensive care economy. ‘The logic of care reproduces 
and protects what is alive in society and nature but is 
torpedoed and marginalized by the market through 
capitalist principles of increasing productivity and efficiency, 
competition and accumulation.’ 73 

From this perspective, society must be conceived and 
organized in an entirely different way - the clash of 
supposedly autonomous subjects acting rationally and 
maximizing their interests in the market must fade away. 
People are not autonomous subjects who are masters of 
themselves and the world - rather, this is suggested to 
them, and they are supposed to behave above all as 
‘sovereign consumers’ in a world full of a staged variety of 
commodities. 34 Nevertheless, human beings can only 
assume responsibility for something that they, according to 
Martin Kronauer, ‘can also effect or hinder through their own 
decisions. This does not apply to market effects ... This has 
direct consequences for the possibilities of a self-determined 
life: it relies on the protection of market dependencies.’ 3° 


All human beings are, de facto, vulnerable and need 
protection, and they reproduce themselves in society and 
community together. This immutable vulnerability is in part 
stabilized by the externalization of the conditions and 
consequences of the imperial mode of living, where other 
people in other parts of the world must live and work in 
precarious and vulnerable situations and the biophysical 
foundations of life there are damaged or even destroyed. 2° 
A solidary mode of living must recognize the fundamental 
vulnerability of human and non-human life and create forms 
of living together that are not based on making the lives of 
many or even only a few people precarious, or that similarly 
endanger nature. Gabriele Winker considers a ‘care 
revolution’ to be _ central, ‘a_ political strategy of 
transformation that, linking together with the knowledge of 
feminist politics, places the fundamental significance of care 
work at the centre and aims to shape social living on the 
basis of human needs’. 2’ She proposes strategies such as 
democratizing and_ self-administering the care sector, 
radically reducing working hours,’ introducing’ an 
unconditional basic income, developing a_ social 
infrastructure and socializing all means of production. 3° 

A society that focuses on caring for one another and for 
nature is automatically critical of capitalist exploitation and 
imperatives of accumulation. This is the mechanism 
proposed by ideas of degrowth or post-growth. It is not about 
a blanket rejection of ‘more’, e.g. in the education and 
health care system, in public services or quality nutrition, 
but about making learning processes possible and making 
democratic decisions about where increases in consumer 
goods, the means of production and services are socially 
desired and are socially and _ ecologically responsible 
undertakings. 


It is important to redefine the proportions. The focus on everyday practices 
and subjects is a response to the fact that the market-based growth 


paradigm not only determines economic relations and _ society-nature 
relations, but is also inscribed deeply on the psychological level, and now as 
it is in the West so it is on Earth. 79 


But changed and changing everyday practices are not 
merely limited to individual consumer behaviour: they 
require the collective act of politicizing destructive 
conditions and of constructing alternatives. 7° 

In this context, Dieter Kramer asks a highly instructive 
question: ‘Can one expect people also to keep in mind the 
problems of the crisis in growth-driven society in their daily 
lives?’ People, of course, have their own everyday problems. 
His answer is clear and carries highly significant political 
implications: ‘If it is possible to establish the relationship 
between the problems of growth-driven society and these 
everyday problems, without allowing a pessimistic and 
regressive attitude to develop, then starting points for 
political motivation relating to the _ socio-ecological 
turnaround could win out.’ The debate over sufficiency 
points in this direction. It’s not a question of renouncing, but 
of replacing, a question of what and how much is enough. 
‘With their ideas about a good and proper life, people are 
able to set limits in their individual lives.’ *! If this fails, 
people turn to frenzies of gambling or buying, to drugs or to 
excessive work. 

There are interesting and important new findings in the 
sociology of labour and industry that identify a strong moral 
economy among employees across all sectors. According to 
these findings, the neoliberal impositions aimed at 
producing short-term profits while permanently adding to 
the burden of the labour process are not entirely 
internalized by employees, nor are they viewed as a 
challenge to be met individually. On the contrary, they are 
perceived as a violation of conceptions of justice and are 
seen as incompatible with the technical and functional 
requirements of the labour process. This perception can be 


politicized, suggesting a bridge - one that is currently still 
quite fragile - between the experience of injustice in 
everyday working life and discontent with current social 
developments. At best, then, the everyday critique of 
capitalism and society results from the experience of a 
competition-driven logic of growth. 42 


SOLIDARY MODE OF LIVING - GLOBALLY AND FOR THE LONG TERM 


One basic mechanism of the imperial mode of living lies in 
externalizing its socially and ecologically problematic 
conditions and consequences. That externalization 
systematically produces poor working conditions and 
exploitation, authoritarian political and social conditions, 
precarious living conditions and ecological destruction. 
Abolishing the different mechanisms of externalization is, 
without a doubt, one of the most difficult tasks faced in the 
struggle for a solidary mode of living. 

One of the prerequisites for achieving this task is to make 
this externalization visible as a crucial component of the 
very concept of the imperial mode of living. This means 
elucidating and sharing the insight that one’s own privileges 
are based on exploitation and destruction not only ‘at 
home’, but also ‘elsewhere’. This information is present 
everywhere and every day, but it does not exist as 
knowledge that is socially relevant and that leads to 
adequate action. Practising empathy is initially as banal as it 
is hard. ‘ Which lives - for example from among all the 
people that | don’t know, don’t “understand”, who may even 
repel me - are to be recognized as lives worth mourning and 
as lives that relate to me, with whom | am “connected”?’ 43 

A solidary mode of living, which is also always a solidary 
mode of (re)production, must change the highly fragmented 
supply and value chains and their embedded imperatives of 
capitalist valorization. Externalization of the negative 
implications of the imperial mode of living takes place 


through them, causing numerous” conflicts and 
environmental destruction. 44 

This will go hand in hand with recognizing and 
supporting the various demands and struggles in our own 
societies and elsewhere. It means empathy and practical 
solidarity with those all over the world who oppose the 
impositions of the imperial mode of living. And it means 
recognizing the dignity of people ‘at home’ and beyond 
one’s own borders who stand up against humiliation and 
dehumanization and fight for a better life. That was the 
substance of the phrase ‘Enough is enough!’ ( Ya basta! ) 
used by the Mexican Zapatistas in 1994, and that’s why it 
resonated worldwide. Their call was not primarily to practise 
solidarity with the uprising, but to create links between 
many different emancipatory struggles, to work together in 
different parts of the world, and to find alternatives to the 
imperial mode of living. For the creation of a solidary mode 
of living is a multiple and concrete question of humanity. 

In a broad sense, this means not surrendering to the 
wrong-headed promises of prosperity based on capitalist and 
hierarchical externalization and, instead, creating and living 
forms of prosperity that are based on justice, solidarity and 
sustainability. Thus there are many alternative proposals, 
demands, practices and specific as well as comprehensive 
strategies - the latter in the sense of switch points, pursuing 
not quite familiar or Known paths, while also excluding other 
known ones. *° Only in hindsight will we be able to know 
when and how such changes result in ‘systemic effects’. 

A hegemonic project for a solidary mode of living must 
draw from and combine many things; it must be tangible 
and attractive. Alliances of the middle and the lower classes 
will tend to carry this project. © We would hope, however, 
that dissident progressive elites will increasingly recognize 
the seriousness of the situation and act accordingly. *7 In 
any case, it is necessary to reflect on the danger of coopting 


or ‘greenwashing’ alternatives and to draw a clear line 
against racist, exploitative, patriarchal, violent and 
destructive sociopolitical projects. 

Important debates - as this chapter and _ individual 
references in the fourth and fifth chapters have hopefully 
shown - are taking place that are attempting to critique and 
break up many aspects of the imperial mode of living. Many 
of these struggles are also about recognizing and stabilizing 
the conditions, practices and demands of a solidary mode of 
living. 

Another crucial issue for a solidary mode of living is the 
way in which changes can be safeguarded, pushed further 
and protected against reversals. This debate is also about 
questions of institutions and law - or, more generally, the 
very state of society - that need to be answered by the left. 
The imperial mode of living is essentially secured by the 
capitalist and patriarchal state. This is a ‘material 
condensation’ of the relationships of social forces, a 
‘strategic field’ that is permeated by struggles and 
contradictions. *® Different actors with their own interests, 
identities and values fight using specific strategies and, if 
necessary, comprehensive projects, in order to become 
socially relevant and thus also ‘become state’; that is, to 
take shape as laws that are acknowledged and followed, and 
not ignored or suppressed. At the same time, as stated in 
Chapter 7 , the state also gives social interests a specific 
form. For example, it contributes to the development of 
possessive-individualist interests and thus structures the 
conflicts between antagonistic social forces in a way that 
makes them compatible with the reproduction of the 
dominant order (without, however, being able to guarantee 
its existence). The legal form plays a central role. As Sonja 
Buckel aptly puts it, it subjectifies ‘the individuals as 
Capitalist-patriarchal monads and then puts them together 
again as an outward unity’. 79 


This critique of the political and legal form is an essential 
moment in repelling the imperial mode of living. At that very 
moment, however, another question comes to the fore: how 
must society be set up to allow a solidary mode of living to 
unfold? The ‘question of political constitution’, as Wolf- 
Dieter Narr wrote more than twenty years ago, is ‘the pre- 
eminent question of our time’. °9 Answering it means 
securing on an institutional level the existing emancipatory 
alternatives that can be universalized so that they are 
protected against reactionary attacks and at the same time 
can evolve reflexively. An emphatic understanding of 
democracy is the guiding principle: all those affected by a 
decision are to be equally involved in making it. Configuring 
society in this way must have its effect on its subjects. If the 
free development of all does no longer - as in bourgeois 
Capitalist society - depend on the /imitation but on the 
realization of the free development of the individual, then 
there is a chance that today’s dominant competitive and 
self-interested subjectivity will give way to one based on 
solidarity and cooperation. °! Moreover, this social 
configuration creates the conditions for overcoming the 
structural constraint to  externalize. The capitalist 
mechanisms of exchange value-orientation, of competition 
and of growth would be annulled and the costs of ecological 
mistakes would no longer be incurred elsewhere but be 
borne by all. ‘Since everyone knows’, said Alex Demirovi€é, 
‘they would be more likely to try to prevent decisions that 
come at the expense of nature both near and far.’ >2 

The struggles for a solidary mode of living focus on the 
fact that the conditions considered problematic should be 
abolished and_ alternatives should be strengthened. 
Accordingly, many disputes are not just about the creation 
of common goods and different forms of coexistence, such 
as a different distribution of reproductive labour and thus a 
change in gender relations. They are also about a welfare 


state built through solidarity, specifically by ‘decoupling 
social security and social relations embodied in a reliable, 
anonymous mechanism of equalization’. °> Because of the 
emergence of a neoliberal, enabling and _ increasingly 
repressive state, this implies an institutional restructuring of 
the state, since power relationships and discourses are not 
external to it. The multifaceted dimensions of a solidary 
mode of living need to be ‘condensed’ institutionally, 
however, with a perspective towards overcoming the 
dominant logics that are institutionalized in the capitalist 
patriarchal state. >4 

Curtailing a liberal and increasingly authoritarian form of 
democracy in favour of comprehensive social 
democratization is a central component of the struggle for a 
solidary mode of living. This includes defensive struggles 
against the social and political shift to the right as well as 
pushing back imperial practices and _ institutionally 
safeguarding new, non-imperial ones. The point of departure 
is the insight that the social and ecological upheavals we 
face today, and the cause of endless suffering, are rooted in 
global social relations - and not, as suggested in Robert 
Kaplan’s horror scenarios cited at the opening of this book 
and believed by a large part of the global elite - a result of 
an endogenous process in the global South. 

To make these global relations visible, we have examined 
the imperial mode of living in this book and contrasted it 
with the outlines of a solidary mode of living based on the 
democratic organization of social relations and society- 
nature relations. If our analysis contributes to scholarly as 
well as broader social and political debates, and in particular 
to the direction of current and future struggles for a solidary 
mode of living, it has served its purpose. 


Intensifying or Overcoming 
the Imperial Mode of Living: 
An Afterword in Times of Corona 


In a recent statement, Naomi Klein talks rather casually 
about ‘Corona capitalism’ with respect to the current 
situation. ! The term is instructive. She means handling the 
crisis for the benefit of wealthy people and economic sectors 
that destroy nature. This becomes especially apparent in the 
governmental ‘rescue packages’ - and in the private 
healthcare industry, she writes. As has been the case during 
prior crises, repeated shock policies cause permanent 
strengthening of the already powerful, who do not show any 
consideration for society and nature. The term ‘Corona 
capitalism’ requires further elaboration, but it signals: 
during any crisis, various options or ways for handling it are 
possible; these affect and change capitalist modes of 
production and living. Such was previously the case with the 
ecological crisis - in the form of Green Capitalism - and now 
applies also to this pandemic and to possible future ones. 
The questions we discussed in the final chapter of our 
book have become even more urgent during the Corona 
crisis: what can we do today to make living in society, work, 
social institutions and infrastructures, democracy and the 


relationship between society and nature sustainably future- 
proof? How can the opening of society, which has suddenly 
made the hitherto unthinkable possible, be used to struggle 
for a more just, more democratic society, but especially for a 
society that also enables future generations to have a 
fulfilling life on our planet? 


POSSIBLE LEARNING PROCESSES DURING THE CORONA CRISIS 


During these weeks and months, unfamiliar and drastic 
limitations to daily life have arisen: keep your distance, 
masks, gatherings of many people are not allowed, home 
office, reduced or no income at all for many people, closed 
social institutions such as preschools, schools, universities, 
recreational facilities or beer gardens and restaurants. Most 
people consider excessive critique of the current measures 
to be inappropriate. The lock-down is intended to protect us 
and itself has negative psychological, social, and physical 
effects. Add to this the slumps in industrial production, the 
service industry and agriculture, which becomes apparent in 
fewer harvest workers from Eastern Europe. World trade is 
brought to its knees: an extremely low, at times even 
negative, price of oil is the result. Unemployment strongly 
increases in all countries. The ‘care crisis’ and problems with 
reproduction become especially visible since 24-hour care 
by migrating care providers is no longer guaranteed due to 
border closings. Care work, which for the middle class had so 
far been easy to externalize along class or ethnic lines, must 
now be negotiated again within households, primarily 
between the sexes. 

The current crisis shows very clearly how vulnerable 
socially disadvantaged populations, such as people who live 
in poverty, people who are precariously employed and 
refugees, are in particular. In many industries, smaller 
companies will have more problems with weathering the 
crisis than large corporations. The question of who assumes 


the cost after the crisis will be answered along existing 
inequities and power relationships - unless active political 
countermeasures are taken. 

Paradoxically, global CO 5 emissions will be reduced in 


2020, although not as a result of intentional and sustainably 
designed climate policy measures. Thus, there has certainly 
been no initiation of a climate-friendly socio-ecological 
transformation. Rather, especially in matters of Corona crisis 
handling, at first glance we seem to be in an open situation 
that makes many things possible and advances new ideas. 
However, the situation is not as open as it might appear. The 
reason is that powerful capital groups which depend on the 
use of fossil fuels and other natural resources, or earn much 
money from these, have an interest in returning to the 
‘normality’ of the imperial mode of production and living 
during pre-Corona times. Governments are closely 
intertwined with these strong capital groups and some 
industries will likely see an even stronger concentration of 
companies. Similarly, many people in fixed employment 
situations and the organizations representing them have an 
interest in restoring the situation before the crisis. 

Nonetheless, there could be some_ crisis-related 
rethinking towards “greener” and solidary elements of the 
mode of production and living, if political forces are 
mobilized accordingly and such rethinking appears to be 
attractive to prevailing politics. The legitimation pressure, in 
particular in view of the climate crisis, has not disappeared. 
And some industries, such as the automotive industry or 
financial markets, were experiencing massive problems even 
before the pandemic broke out. In any case, current 
experiences are ambivalent; the situation is contested and 
also offers entry points for a left-wing policy towards a 
solidary mode of living. 

Firstly, crises are always ‘the hour of executive’; one can 
see this, firstly, in the fact that populations’ agreement with 


their governments tends to (strongly) rise during a crisis; 
secondly, the parliamentary opposition barely makes an 
appearance in most European countries. Parliaments sign off 
on far-reaching measures and gigantic “rescue” packages in 
the countries of the Global North. 

Argentinian sociologist Maristella Svampa calls the 
Current state a ‘health leviathan’ that limits fundamental 
rights and claims powers for itself. 2 Handling the Corona 
crisis could serve those in government as an illustration of 
how far they can go in declared emergency situations. Many 
measures are accepted by society. This could strengthen a 
‘common sense’ among people that crises must be handled 
mainly in an authoritarian fashion and fundamental rights, 
the rule of law and democracy must be limited. 

Beyond these problematic tendencies, who would have 
thought just a few months ago that governments could 
intervene so decisively in the lives of people and in 
economic activities? The story goes that the state is not at 
all in a position to quickly re-align and that ‘far-reaching’ 
measures Cannot be conveyed to and expected of people. 

At the same time, governments’ handling of this situation 
is not pre-ordained: In the beginning, the US government 
denied, Great Britain wavered, South Korea isolated groups 
at risk and in many countries there were lock-downs, 
including dramatic enactments. Lock-down means that 
governments decree a temporary interruption in the 
Capitalist growth machinery, but also in many places limit 
the microeconomic activities of the population which ensure 
their daily survival. 

What can we learn from this? Just as governments took 
drastic measures more or less rapidly against the spread of 
the Corona virus, the climate crisis could be used as an 
occasion to initiate a clearer political re-routing towards 
socio-ecological transformation. The knowledge of climate 


change and its consequences exists and is no longer denied 
by most governments. 

As during the financial and economic crisis that began in 
2008/2009, it is also clear now that many countries in the 
Capitalist centres are mobilizing enormous regulatory and 
financial resources in an attempt to fight phenomena of 
economic and now also health crises. This is accomplished 
to varying degrees and each measure affects social 
inequality to a greater or lesser extent and is justified by the 
emergency. The mantra of the balanced budget as the core 
element of austerity policies no longer applies at present. If 
the social relationships of power do not change significantly, 
this mantra will strike back much harder. 

Furthermore, we should not revel in illusions regarding 
the role of the state in countries such as Germany, Austria, 
or Switzerland. If clear social and ecological criteria (see 
below) are not attached to the rescue packages, these 
packages are part of the hard neo-liberal capitalist reality: it 
is a well-known strategy, in particular by large companies in 
their cooperation with the state that profits are privatized 
and losses are socialized. At the same time, an important 
experience remains: despite being entangled with large 
companies, the state can certainly re-route in certain 
situations, even against powerful economic interests, and 
thus show consideration for social concerns, at least to some 
extent. 

This applies, secondly, also to companies. Just half a year 
ago, people would have reacted with amazement to some 
changes: automotive manufacturers and suppliers produce 
health-related goods, i.e., protective masks and ventilators. 
Governments call for buying local and domestic products to 
Support domestic producers. Indirectly, the heavy and now 
dangerous dependence on_ global supply chains is 
recognized. In many industries, the negative effects of the 
crisis are shifted along supply chains to the weakest link, 


that is, the producers in the world market factories of the 
global South. Thus, an old demand by the movement critical 
of globalization is again becoming topical; that demand is 
expressed, for example, in the term ‘progressive de- 
globalization’. 7 Resource-intensive long-range tourism is 
mostly interrupted in 2020 and allows for more regional 
forms of travel. 

If government interventions in entrepreneurial activity 
are now deemed to be legitimate, other questions about the 
control of economic activities can also be asked. What 
importance will the public sector have in the future? Who 
determines investment by companies or in_ public 
infrastructures and based on which socioecological criteria 
are these decisions taken? This opens the possibility of a 
‘stable resilience economy’. * This should not be read as the 
dream of capital for freedom from crises, but as a condition 
for socioecological transformation. A_ resilient economy 
implies an overall low level of domestic gross product with 
consequences for working hours, income, employment, and 
social insurance systems. ° The discussion about 
dismantling and converting unsustainable economic sectors, 
such as the defence and automotive industries, secured by 
appropriate labour market and socio-ecological industrial 
policies, would need to be intensified. 

Thirdly, it is becoming clear in a way in which it rarely 
had been clear before that people are highly dependent on 
biophysical and social conditions, vulnerable to viral 
infections and to inadequate provision of healthcare. The 
widespread assumption of autonomous individuals who are 
primarily concerned with maximizing utility is disgraced. 
Health is not luck and illness not (only) fate; rather, both are 
also affected by _ social conditions. The neo-liberal 
emaciation of the healthcare sector now causes much 
suffering, even death - and for those working in certain 
industries enormous pressures and risks at work. The 


insufficient supply of medical care in the US and Europe 
becomes visible mainly in countries such as Great Britain, 
Greece, Italy and Spain; in the latter three mostly caused by 
austerity measures or EU conditions in the wake of the Euro 
crisis. It looks even more gloomy in the countries of the 
global South that passed through neo-liberal ‘structural 
adjustments’ imposed from the outside. Not the least as a 
result of such experiences, a broad social debate about the 
state of the healthcare system has arisen. 

Here, medical and, in particular, care professions and 
other ‘system-relevant’ occupations of general interest that 
maintain indispensable social functions are valued more - 
however, so far, mainly symbolically. Such occupations 
include the activities of people in food production and trade, 
or in maintaining basic public infrastructure. There are 
critical discussions about the goods, services and industries 
that may have been considered too important so far, such as 
(large) cars, quickly obsolete consumer goods, ever new 
clothes, weekend trips and other status products. The 
‘foundational economy’, consisting of the infrastructures of 
everyday life, is currently valued more highly, which could 
remain an important experience. © This experience, too, 
should not just be forgotten again, even if the old (gender) 
hierarchies are quickly re-established after crises. 

Fourthly, during these confusing weeks and months, we 
can or must learn that people are certainly willing to 
radically change their everyday behaviour, if this is credibly 
shown to be mutually beneficial. For people who have no or 
few care duties and also stable incomes, the current 
situation may have the paradoxical effect that the socially 
enforced pause in one’s own daily living is even considered 
pleasant - despite worries about the overall social and 
economic situation. This is true especially for people who 
can set up their office at home, who tend to be professionals 
with higher incomes. By contrast, for many people with 


precarious employment or for the self-employed, the 
interruption in normality is an economic disaster. In the 
private sphere, too, enormous burdens often arise: home 
schooling, stay-at-home orders and prohibition against 
contact are often exhausting for children and parents, a 
stress test that is exacerbated by cramped living situations. 

Nonetheless, despite the uncertainty, as well as the 
material, social and psychological burdens, many are 
experiencing elements of a solidary mode of living that are 
implemented in practice and willingly arise from the current 
situation. The cities appear more relaxed since they are ‘car- 
free’ - even though temporarily many people see their own 
car as a ‘protected sphere’. Not only is cycling more relaxed; 
more space has been allocated to it, and it often proves to 
be an alternative to both public transit and automotive 
mobility. Many people feel this to be a comfortable situation; 
it can thus be a collective experience which can be taken 
up. 

There is reason to believe that after the crisis a new We 
will be created; only together will we get ‘the economy’ up 
and running again in its old contours: work, coupled with 
much overtime and for many under precarious conditions, 
hyper-consumption, is still likely to be maintained as the 
highest civic duty. But this We is contested; it will produce 
inclusions and exclusions. Here, it offers at least the 
opportunity for strengthening socio-ecological dimensions. 
The current ambivalent experiences of everyday life, freed 
from their compulsory character, could certainly harbour 
points of contact for a solidary mode of living. Basic income, 
which has been introduced quickly in some European 
countries, such as Spain, and is intended to secure the 
livelihoods of millions of people, likely cannot simply be 
rescinded. 

And fifthly, there is an urgency of international politics 
and cooperation. This became quite clear during the World 


Health Organization’s diagnosis of the pandemic. At the 
same time, crisis policies are mostly conducted by nation 
states (despite more recent joint efforts, such as those of the 
European Union). ‘No halfway measures’, the German 
minister of finance Olaf Scholz demanded in mid-March. 
One’s ‘own’ economy is primarily to be rescued, even if that 
could further weaken the European Union. The rich 
European countries are more likely to achieve this than the 
poor ones, and this will lead to further processes of 
economic concentration. The non-solidary EU _ politics 
towards refugees becomes especially apparent during the 
Corona crisis, which can also be understood as a fear of a 
further rise of right-wing extremist forces on the part of 
established politics. 

Nonetheless, the global dimension of the Corona crisis 
also attracts greater attention to conditions (first and 
foremost, the health conditions) in other countries. There are 
certainly European support actions and - although only after 
many weeks of hesitation - greater financial support for the 
countries of the global South. After long negotiations, a 
European rescue package was agreed upon in July 2020. It is 
designed to support particularly those EU countries and 
regions that are most heavily affected by the Corona crisis. 
Against the resistance of Austria, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Sweden and Finland, which defended a rigid austerity 
politics, the fund in large part provides for non-repayable 
grants and, for the first time in history, permits the European 
Commission to undertake borrowing on a large scale, thus 
indicating at least a weakening of the hard austerity politics 
that characterized the management of the preceding crisis. 
The necessity of international political cooperation becomes 
clear from the fact that UN general secretary Ant6dnio 
Guterrés demanded in late March that sanctions against Iran 
be lifted to facilitate the fight against the Corona virus there. 
Cancellation of debt for low-income countries has meanwhile 


been demanded by many. Such a cancellation should not be 
understood aS a generous action on the part of rich 
countries, but as compensation for historical colonial debt. A 
‘social world domestic policy’ 7’ as __ institutional 
implementation of the demand for global social rights could 
win wider support. 


THE SOLIDARY MODE OF LIVING AGAINST AUTHORITARIAN NEO-LIBERAL CORONA 
CAPITALISM 

What would a left-wing policy of a solidary mode of living 
look like during Corona virus times, but also as a policy 
against a possibly solidifying ‘Corona capitalism’, in which 
the tendencies towards inequality, destruction of nature and 
authoritarianism are continued? Despite all confusion: 
critical thinking and left-wing strategies should, according to 
the Institute for Critical Social Analysis of Rosa Luxemburg 
Foundation, ‘use this window of opportunity while also 
highlighting, discussing, and organizing a perspective that 
reaches even further. This is not an “either/or” of achieving a 
voluntaristic “jackpot” or a pragmatic “small potatoes”. 
Instead, it unites practices of resistance and concrete entry 
projects with strategic perspectives.’ ® The various crisis 
moments will be articulated very differently and the way in 
which this will happen is difficult to predict. It is also 
important to tie into experiences that have been formed 
during the protest movements and alternative practices of 
the last few years. 9 

Linkages are created under conditions of great 
uncertainty. In view of the deep crisis of society-nature 
relations, Christoph Gorg argues for a ‘new handling of 
uncertainties’ and at the same time for an aggressive 
transformative politics: ‘The challenge rather consists 
precisely of this: to justify the need for a_ great 
transformation of the capitalist model of prosperity precisely 
with the dangers that the attempt to control nature relations 


by using strategies for dominating nature has triggered.’ 1° 
It is not about security but reflecting on the causes of the 
pandemic and its threat ‘precisely because the virus cannot 
be controlled completely’. 1! This is an important point of 
contact for left-wing policy. 

It is important to emphasize firmly established but 
obvious absurdities in capitalist production that can be 
presented in a different light. Publicist Kathrin Hartmann 
mentions one of these absurdities of the capitalist world 
market, which is now becoming apparent with the crisis of 
global supply chains: while Germany could supply 90% of its 
own foodstuffs, the country is the world’s third-largest 
importer of agricultural products and food products. The 
reason for this is the heavy alignment of German agriculture 


with the production and export of meat and milk products. 
12 


The Corona crisis also achieves a specific dynamic due to 
the fact that the imperial mode of living has been politicized 
by the movement for climate justice and that there is some 
discussion about the extent to which current policies must 
also be implemented for the climate crisis. An example is the 
widespread public demand to tie rescue packages for the 
airline and automotive industries to social and ecological 
criteria. 

This brings us to the question of political initiatives. In 
view of the existing economic and political power structures, 
variegated proposals and initiatives are required to keep 
upcoming decisions from being taken solely for the benefit 
of the prosperous and powerful and to strengthen potentials 
for a_ socio-ecological transformation. Urgent current 
measures are, for example, to increase the allowance for 
short-term work for low-income groups, defer rents, stop 
evictions and electricity disconnections due to non- 
payment, and additional pay for professions that are 
hazardous to health. An ‘offensive for democracy’ could 


allow for reflection on the extent of the emergency measures 
taken and, conversely, for creating appropriate processes of 
decision-making in future similar crises, as well as for 
accelerating a democratic social and _ societal politics. 
Organizations in the health sector would assume a key role 
in this process, as was recently emphasized by Mike Davis: 


Since the days of Occupy, socialists have put the struggle against income 
and wealth inequality on Page One: a great achievement to be sure. But 
now we must take the next step of advocating social ownership and the 
democratization of economic power, with the healthcare and pharmaceutical 
industries as immediate targets. !3 


A central task of the left will be the prevention of a renewed 
policy of austerity. Such a policy is already emerging to 
some extent, for example, where municipalities are 
considering deferring necessary investments. Attac Austria, 
for example, counters this with the demand for ‘Corona 
burden sharing’: assets above €5 million are to be subject to 
a one time tax of 10 per cent, assets above €100 million to 
30 per cent and assets above €1 billion to 60 per cent. This 
could generate an additional €70 to 80 billion, reduce 
inequality in the process, and at least somewhat stabilize 
financial markets. ‘14 For countries with a heavy 
concentration of assets, such as Germany and Austria, this is 
a plausible proposal. 

Left-wing politics is internationalist politics in the sense 
of solidarity that also advocates for improving the living 
conditions of people in other countries and regions of the 
world. Currently, the unequal effect of the crisis on people 
on a global scale is becoming apparent. After centuries of 
colonial expropriation, many more people live under 
precarious conditions and quickly enter an existential crisis 
when they lack income. Health is not just the absence of 
diseases such as infections, but a social state that creates 
the conditions for an adequate life free of fear, without 
material worries, irrespective of income. In the countries of 


the global South, in particular, public infrastructures are 
weaker than they typically are in the global North. 
Cancellation of foreign debt and renunciation of free trade 
policies are therefore important conditions for independent 
development. 

Thus, financial and political initiatives that go beyond 
containing the negative effects of the Corona crisis in the 
countries of the global South are urgently needed. In the 
long-term, as well as today, the point is to re-think the 
economic and political world order with a view towards 
pushing back the imperial mode of living and implementing 
global social rights. To do so, various experiences with crises, 
as well as the manifold practised alternatives of a solidary 
mode of living, must be acknowledged. !° 

Finally, it is necessary to form new and _ strengthen 
already incipient alliances between left-wing party politics 
and movement actors, labour unions and _ associations, 
progressive people in science, in public administration and 
in management, in order to politically assert alternatives. 
The extent to which Corona capitalism is solidified will 
depend, in addition to good analyses, especially on 
initiatives and conflicts that manage to _ achieve 
interventions in dominant social discourses and power 
relationships. 
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